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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 


Member college meetings 


Discuss Board problems: A series of 
small and informal meetings has been 
arranged by representatives of College 
Board member colleges for the discus- 
sion of Board problems which will be 
presented to the full Board at its meet- 
ing on April 3. The 11 meetings sched- 
uled for January, February, and 
March will enable the members to 
familiarize themselves with the prob- 
lems which are confronting the Board, 
to discuss them fully with the Board’s 
officers, and to offer recommendations 
for their solution. ; 

Among the problems, those to which 
the members have been asked to devote 
particular attention concern member- 
ship policy, organization, test and 
service program developments, rela- 
tionships with Educational Testing 
Service, and finances. Factors relating 
to these problem areas include the 
rapid growth in college membership in 
recent years, which has resulted in 
questions involving consideration of 
the prospective size and composition 
of the Board and the representation of 
tax-supported institutions and second- 
ary schools. Other aspects of the 
Board’s growth to be discussed are its 
legal incorporation under a somewhat 
modified organizational structure bet- 
ter suited to its present size and com- 
plexity, the increase in scope and di- 
versity of the Board’s testing pro- 
gram= and other services, the pressure 
exerted on ETS by mounting Board 
work loads, and the impact which can- 
didate volume increases and new pro- 
gram offerings have had on the Board’s 
finances. 


Areas covered: Three of the meetings 
had been held at the time this issue of 
the Review went to press. The member 
college groups attending, places of 
meeting, chairmen, and dates were: 
West Coast colleges, San Francisco, 


Dean Edward Sanders of Pomona, 
Jan. 22; Eastern men’s colleges, New 
York City, Dean Albert I. Dickerson of 
Dartmouth, Jan. 28; and Mid-western 
colleges, Chicago, C. William Reiley, 
director of admissions, Northwestern, 
Feb. 11. Other scheduled meetings are: 
Southern colleges, Atlanta, Benjamin 
F. Cameron, director of admissions, 
University of the South, Feb. 25; Col- 
leges of central and western Pennsyl- 
vania, Carlisle, Dean Benjamin D. 
James of Dickinson, Feb. 20; Eastern 
women’s colleges, New York City, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Mary E. Chase 
of Wellesley, Feb. 28; upper New York 
State colleges, Hobart College, John S. 
Witte, director of admissions, Hobart, 
Mar. 7; New York City metropolitan 
area colleges, New York City, Dean Wil- 
liam Hazell, Jr. of Newark College of 
Engineering, Mar. 14; Colleges of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton areas, Villanova, Reverend Thomas 
A. Burke, registrar, Villanova, Mar. 
16. Two other meetings which had not 
been definitely scheduled at press time 
will be held in Providence and Boston 
in March for New England member 
colleges. 


Three Georgia SAT dates set 


State system requirement: Three spe- 
cial administrations of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test have been scheduled for 
residents of Georgia who plan to apply 
for admission to one of the 15 colleges 
of the University System of Georgia. 

By action of the University System’s 
Board of Regents, the test will be re- 
quired of all candidates for admission 
as first-quarter freshmen starting with 
the fall quarter of 1957. The dates on 
which the saT will be administered at 
approximately 50 examination centers 
throughout the state are April 6, June 
1, and September 4. 

The colleges which will require the 
test are: Abraham Baldwin Agricul- 


tural College, Albany State College, 
Fort Valley State College, Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, Georgia South- 
western College, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, Georgia 
State College for Women, Georgia 
Teachers College, Middle Georgia Col- 
lege, North Georgia College, Savan- 
nah State College, South Georgia Col- 
lege, the University of Georgia, Val- 
dosta State College, and West Georgia 
College. 


Standing committees 


Membership completed: Appoint- 
ments recently announced by Dr. 
Archibald MacIntosh, acting president 
of Haverford College and Chairman of 
the College Board, have completed the 
membership of College Board stand- 
ing committees for the current year. 
Morris Meister, principal, High 
School of Science, New York, New 
York, is the new chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Examinations; Arthur E. 
Jensen, dean of the faculty, Dartmouth 
College, is the new vice chairman. 
New members of this committee are 
Ula Hennes, senior counselor, Mira- 
beau B. Lamar Senior High School, 
Houston, Texas; David D. Henry, di- 
rector of admissions, Harvard Col- 
lege; Bernard P. Ireland, associate di- 
rector of university admissions, Co- 
lumbia University; and Hollace G. 
Roberts, director of admissions, West- 
ern Reserve University. Retiring mem- 
bers of the committee are Albert E. 
Meder, Jr., dean of administration, 
Rutgers University (former chairman 
Frederick B. 
Agard, professor of linguistics, Cor- 
nell University; Ruth Jenkins, head- 
mistress, Annie Wright Seminary, Ta- 
coma, Washington; Dorothy Marshall, 
dean, Bryn Mawr College; and Den- 
ham Sutcliffe, professor of English, 


of the committee); 


Kenyon College. 


Newly appointed to the Committee 


















on Membership are Constance E. Bal- 
lou, director of admissions, Radcliffe 
College; Oliver W. Melchior, princi- 
pal, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, 
New York; Emery R. Walker, Jr., dean 
of admission, Brown University; and 
Herbert H. Williams, director of ad- 
missions, Cornell University. They re- 
place Albert I. Dickerson, dean of 
freshmen, Dartmouth College; Lloyd 
S. Michael, superintendent, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illi- 
nois; and Clyde Vroman, director of 
admissions, University of Michigan. 

The Committee on Nominations has 
been enlarged to include six members 
with the addition of M. Robert Cobble- 
dick, director of admissions, Connecti- 
cut College. 

One new member on the Committee 
on Research and Development, John 
B. Carroll, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Harvard University, replaces 
Edward J. Shoben, Jr., associate pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Candidates Reply Date 


Earlier date studied: The question of 
using an earlier Candidates Reply 
Date in the future has been referred to, 
College Board member colleges for 
their consideration. The annual date, 
which this year will be May 22, is the 
earliest date by which colleges sub- 
scribing to the agreement can ask can- 
didates to reply to notices of admission 
or financial aid offers. Colleges sub- 
scribing to the 1957 date are listed on 
page 33. 

In the past, the Candidates Reply 
Date has been set by the Board in rela- 
tion to the March testing date in order 
to allow 27 days for the preparation of 
all Achievement Test score reports, 
three days for delivery of the reports 
to all colleges, and a maximum of 37 
days for the colleges to complete their 
consideration of applications and noti- 
fy candidates of the action taken on 
them. Since it is unlikely that the 
score reports can be prepared more 
rapidly in the face of an increasing 
number of candidates, the establish- 
ment of an earlier reply date would 
reduce the 37-day college period. 

Alternative possibilities presented 
to the colleges for consideration are 
28-day or 21-day periods, which in 
1958 would result respectively in a 








New member association 


The Headmistresses Association 
of the Middle West was inadvert- 
ently omitted from the report of 
educational associations elected 
to membership at the fall meet- 
ing of the College Board which 


appeared in the last issue of the 
Review. The eight associations 
elected at that time brought the 
total number of member associa- 
tions to 32. 


Candidates Reply Date of May 12 or 
May 5. The responses of the colleges 
will be studied by the Executive Com- 
mittee, which is expected to report its 
recommendation at the Board meeting 
on April 3. 


Commission on Mathematics 


Executive director named: Albert E. 
Meder, Jr. has been granted leave from 
Rutgers University, where he is dean 
of administration, to serve as executive 
director of the College Board’s Com- 
mission on Mathematics during 1957. 
Dean Meder, a former chairman of the 
Board’s Committee on Examinations 
and member of the Commission on 
Mathematics, has taught mathematics 
in college, first at Columbia from 1922 
to 1926 and since 1926 at Rutgers. He 
was appointed professor of mathemat- 
ics at Rutgers in 1944 and has also 
served as secretary and dean of the 
university. 

The commission, which was ap- 
pointed a year ago to study the present 
secondary school mathematics curric- 
ulum and recommend changes sug- 
gested by modern mathematical devel- 
opments and contemporary needs, will 
meet on April 12-13 to discuss the ex- 
ploratory work of its members and 


subcommittees. 


Seminar papers available 


Admissions Information: The papers 
presented at the College Board’s first 
Seminar on Admissions Information, 
which was held last September, have 
been published under the title Admis- 
sions Information 1. The volume in- 
cludes discussions of methods em- 








ployed by colleges to collect, interpret, 
and use admissions data to benefit the 
student and the institution. 

A descriptive announcement of the 
book may be obtained by writing to 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
Box 592, Princeton, N. J., or Box 
27896, Los Angeles 27, Calif. The cost 


is one dollar per copy. 


Advanced Placement Program 


School interest rises: Reports from 
schools indicate a substantial increase 
in the offering of college-level courses 
for able students who wish to be pre- 
pared for advanced college work. Ap- 
proximately 170 schools have notified 
the College Board that they will have 
advanced students who are expected to 
take a total of more than 5,000 exami- 
nations of the Advanced Placement 
Program this May. Last year 1,229 
students from 104 schools took 2,199 
examinations. 

Registration for the 1957 examina. 
tions to be administered during the 
week of May 13 began on February 15 
and will continue through April 8. 
Full information on registration, the 
testing schedule, fees, grade reporting, 
and examination centers appears in 
the bulletin of information Advanced 
Placement Examinations. 


College use reported: A survey of 
130 colleges entered in 1956 by stu- 
dents who took advanced placement 
examinations has shown that about 60 
per cent of the students received aca- 
demic credit or advanced placement, 
or both, in one or more subjects. 
Among the students who did not re- 
ceive credit or placement, some did not 
ask for it, and others had low exami- 
nation grades, inadequate prepara- 
tion, were not recommended by their 
schools, decided not to continue the 
same studies in college, or entered col- 
leges which did not practice advanced 
placement. 

Of the 130 colleges, at least 76 
are willing to consider candidates for 
credit and advanced placement. Among 
the other 54 colleges in the group, 26 
gave advanced placement only, 20 had 
so few advanced placement students 
that their policies were not shown in 
their reports, and eight reported that 
it was contrary to their policies to 
grant credit or placement. 











COLLEGE BOARD RESEARCH NOTES 


SAT score range studied 


Greater accuracy sought: This year a 
number of College Board member col- 
leges are cooperating with the Board 
on a study of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test which, it is hoped, will suggest 
how the test’s range of accurate meas- 
urement may be extended to meet the 
increasing need for an instrument 
which can discriminate more exactly 
in the low and high ranges of ability. 

When the SAT came into widespread 
use 15 years ago the Board’s member- 
ship consisted of a relatively small, 
homogeneous group of colleges. They 
required the SAT of applicants and the 
test was rather directly designed to 
cover the general characteristics of the 
applicants attracted to these colleges. 
Thus the test was originally conceived 
as an instrument with scores ranging 
from 200 to 800. 

It was assumed at that time, as it has 
been until very recently, that the level 
of difficulty of the SAT, for the popula- 
tion for which it was intended and, 
indeed, the population most likely to 
take it, was such that only an insignifi- 
cant number of candidates (perhaps 
some 5 per cent in all) would score 
either below 300 or above 700 on the 
standard score scale. The test, there- 
fore, has always been constructed so 
as to yield the most precise and reliable 
measurement possible within the 300- 
700 range. 

It was not considered to be a serious 


shortcoming that scores from 200 to 
300 or from 700 to 800 were somewhat 
less meaningful and the distinctions 
between them somewhat less reliable. 
No Board member college, at that time, 
was concerned with selective admission 
from a population of applicants scor- 
ing in the lower range of scale scores. 
At the other extreme, applicants scor- 
ing in the upper range were so clearly 
superior and therefore desirable that 
few, if any, admissions decisions de- 
pended on relative certainty that a 
score of 750 was reliably different 
from a 725 or 775. 


Scale extremes now used: Two rela- 
tively recent developments have sharp- 
ly increased interest in the reliability 
and the discriminability of measure- 
ment at the two poles of the SAT scale. 

One of these is the use of the test by 
an increasing number of scholarship 
sponsors, among them those with large 
national programs which attract thou- 
sands of candidates. Whether or not a 
score of 750 is reliable and reliably 
different from a score of 725 is a 
serious matter for those applying for 
and those awarding scholarships. De- 
cisions influenced by differences be- 
tween scores in the 700-800 range have 
come to have as serious personal and 
administrative consequences as those 
long associated with differences in the 
500-600 range at member colleges. 

A second source of interest is the 


_ growing number of Board member col- 








leges which are attempting to practice 
selective admissions procedures with 
an applicant group yielding an appre- 
ciable number of scores at the lower 
end of the saT scale. For such institu- 
tions to be able to do a good job of 
selective admission (or of post-admis- 
sion curricular guidance or course sec- 
tioning), the distinction between a 
score of 275 and one of 300 must be 
as reliable as it is possible to make it. 
In short, the entire 200 to 800 range 
has become significant in at least two 
important aspects of college admis- 
sions. It will be very helpful if the sat 
can yield accurate and reliable scores 
throughout the scale. Can this be 
done? This is the question which the 
research project is trying to answer. 


Two possibilities tried: The entering 
freshmen of colleges participating in 
the study were tested on experimental 
versions of the SAT soon after they 
arrived on campus last fall. This spring 
their college records will be obtained. 
A statistical analysis of the test scores 
and course grades will enable the 
Board’s Committee on Research and 
Development to determine whether the 
SAT of the future should be of the 
“multi-level” or of the “extended 
range” type. 

The study may show that a single 
test can be so “stretched” that it will 
function adequately throughout the en- 
tire scale range. It is suspected that the 
current SAT does not do that, but that 
if the test were revised so as to include 
a different distribution of item (ques- 
tion) difficulties, this feat might well 
be accomplished. This approach, de- 
scribed as the extended range, entails 
a diminution of items of average 
difficulty and an increase of the num- 
ber of items of rather low and rather 
high difficulty. It has not been known 
whether items of the various types now 
found in the SAT can be constructed 
so as to function well in an extended 
range framework. 

If the extended range attempt does 
not turn out to be the solution of 
the problem, the study may indicate 
that the multi-level approach should 
be used. The current research is study- 
ing both possibilities simultaneously 
so that the results can be compared. 

The multi-level solution would re- 
quire two separate but partially over- 
lapping forms of the sat. One form 





would measure candidate ability 
throughout the 200 to 600 scale range; 
the other would function optimally 
throughout the 400 to 800 scale range. 
An applicant would then have to be 
routed by a third instrument—a so- 
called routing test—to the form most 
appropriate to his ability. This pro- 
cedure, being more involved, would 
probably be more costly than that of 
the single extended range test. Just 
how the routing would be done after 
candidates have arrived at their testing 
centers is a recognized problem which 
is also under study. 

It is expected that the outcomes of 
research in this area will be available 
approximately a year from this time. 


Studies in progress 


Test coaching: Because the attempt to 
prepare students for College Board 
tests through intensive drill with 
sample questions may become wide- 
spread as college admission pressures 
mount, the Board has undertaken the 
third in a series of “coaching” studies. 
The current study is designed to ascer- 
tain (1) whether intensive and individ- 
ual coaching of highly motivated stu- 
dents from both public and independ- 
ent schools with materials very similar 
to those which appear in the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test does produce an increase 
in final SAT scores and (2) if signif- 
icant increases in test scores are ob- 
tained under such circumstances, 
whether some relatively permanent 
gains for the candidate may not also 
result from such coaching, gains which 
might then be reflected in higher fresh- 
man year averages in college. 


Campus cultures: The Board is sup- 
porting a project directed by Dr. C. 
Robert Pace, head of the department 
of psychology of Syracuse University, 
which will attempt to construct instru- 
ments capable of measuring, in per- 
sonality trait terms, the psychological 
and social environmental demands 
that are part of the “culture” of a col- 
lege campus. Certain personal char- 
acteristics, interests, activities, and 
proficiencies are considered desirable 
by the administrative officers, faculty, 
and student bodies of American insti- 
tutions of higher education. Large in- 
stitutions may present internally var- 
ied and conflicting demand patterns; 


smaller colleges, only a single, rela- 
tively homogeneous constellation of 
expectations and rewards. The study 
may determine whether detailed knowl- 
edge concerning the college environ- 
ment could play an important role in 
predicting college success. 


Biographical inventory: The devel- 
opment of a biographical inventory 
which might be useful in evaluating 
candidates for admission is the subject 
of a study being conducted for the 
Board by Dr. Anne Anastasi, of the de- 
partment of psychology of Fordham 
University. This study will proceed by 
establishing two criterion groups, one 
consisting of students judged to be 
highly “successful” according to de- 
tailed criteria established by a given 
college, and the other consisting of stu- 
dents judged highly “unsuccessful” ac- 
cording to these criteria. A useful bio- 
graphical inventory would then be one 
that could differentiate between the 
members of two such groups before 
their admission to college and on a 
basis different from that provided by 
the Board’s present tests. 


College traits compared: A study of 
the Board’s member colleges is now 
nearing completion under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Natalie Rogoff, of the Bu- 
reau of Applied Social Research of 
Columbia University. On the basis of 
published and hitherto unpublished 
data collected by various governmen- 
tal, institutional, and independent re- 
search agencies, an attempt will be 
made to discover major similarities 
and dissimilarities among Board mem- 
ber colleges on the one hand, and be- 
tween Board and non-Board members 
on the other. 


Language test experiment: The pos- 
sibility of constructing reliable and 
valid one-hour foreign language tests 
that will yield measures of both read- 
ing and listening comprehension is 
now under consideration on an experi- 
mental basis as a result of the interest 
in such tests expressed by teachers. In 
this study an attempt will be made to 
shorten the current one-hour language 
achievement test (which is entirely de- 
voted to testing comprehension of 
printed materials) to a half-hour of 
testing time so that the remaining half- 
hour can be used for testing listening 


comprehension. In the experiment sep. 
arate scores will be obtained, rather 
than a weighted single score, in order 
to simulate actual conditions of use in 
which some colleges might wish to con- 
sider reading comprehension (or lis- 
tening comprehension) only, while 
others might prefer to weight the two 
scores in relation to their own pro- 
grams. Whether or not tests of this 
kind can be constructed and intro- 
duced by the Board has not been de- 
cided, but it is hoped that the results 
of the study will be useful in making 
that decision. 


Reports completed 


Language placement aid: Methods 
of organizing data which will assist 
colleges which administer College 
Board Placement Tests in the foreign 
languages to entering freshmen are de- 
scribed in Procedures for Developing 
Local Norms for Foreign Language 
Placement Tests. This report, the result 
of a recent study, shows that language 
course sectioning according to ability 
level and course difficulty may be more 
successfully accomplished when based 
on data collected by the individual col- 
lege than when based on general 
norms. Copies of the report may be 
obtained by writing to: College En- 
trance Examination Board, 425 West 
117 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


Test analysis explained: A descrip- 
tion of the principal methods and con- 
cepts used in analyzing a test which 
will serve as an interpretive guide for 
readers of test analysis reports is now 
available under the title Technical 
Manual for Users of Test Analyses. 
This report explains how test makers 
and the committees evaluating their 
work use a test analysis to learn some- 
thing of the level and spread of test 
difficulty with respect to the examinee 
group for whom it has been prepared, 
the test’s reliability, its speededness, 
and the internal consistency of its 
items. It is hoped that the report will 
assist interested persons who are not 
directly involved in College Board test 
construction work to understand what 
is being done, to evaluate the opera- 
tions, and to comment upon them. 
Copies of the manual are also avail- 
able from the College Board at the 
above address upon request. 








The tests” background 


BY HENRY S. DYER 


Back in 1949 Frank H. Bowles made 
some interesting comments! about the 
future development of College Board 
tests. As a result of the new emphasis 
on general education in the colleges, 
he saw changes coming in the kinds of 
tests that would be suitable for college 
admission. With these changes in mind, 
he produced the notion of “tests of de- 
veloped aptitudes.” These, he thought, 
would be characterized by an “increas- 
ing emphasis on measurement of depth 
of understanding and ability to apply 
knowledge of principles to solutions 
of problems” and a “decreasing em- 
phasis on measurement of knowledge 
of specific details.” 

These remarks probably grew out of 
certain grumblings about the Achieve- 
ment Tests that were then current in 
the Board’s program. On one side were 
those who felt that the tests, by putting 
a heavy premium on factual knowl- 
edge, deprived the schools of freedom 
to organize instruction in the ways 
they thought best calculated to foster 
mature thinking. On the other side 
were those who felt that the content of 
the tests was not well enough defined to 
provide the sort of blueprint they 
thought they needed for preparing col- 
lege-bound students. The notion of 
“tests of developed aptitudes” was an 
attempt to find a common ground on 
which the grumblers could agree with 
each other.and with the Board. 

Predictions about tests by the Direc- 
tor of the College Board are likely to 
be accompanied by certain actions de- 
signed to increase the probability of 


‘4h Annual Report of the Director (New 
York: College Entrance Examination Board), 
p. 51. 





The Tests of Developed Abilities 





their fulfillment. In this case, two sub- 
committees were put to work. One of 
them was to take a look at the Achieve- 
ment Tests as a whole and bring in rec- 
ommendations for the development of 
new types. The other was to review 
more specifically the tests in science 
and “consider them in relation to pres- 
ent trends in science teaching in both 
schools and colleges.” 

This second subcommittee looked the 
idea of developed aptitude squarely 
in the eye, decided it had merit, and 
attempted to demonstrate the point by 
creating an actual test. Known as the 
“Test of Science Reasoning and Under- 
standing,” this test and the thinking 
behind it are described in an article 
by Paul F. Brandwein in the Novem- 
ber 1951 issue of the College Board 
Review.” 


Planning started in 1952 


By 1952 the original idea seemed to be 
so good that three new six-man commit- 
tees were appointed to take it in hand, 


. expand it, and see whether it was worth 


the cost of converting it into a series of 
experimental tests. At the same time it 
got a new name: the word “ability” 
was substituted for the word “apti- 
tude.” The name change came about 
because it was thought the term “de- 
veloped aptitude” might be ambiguous 
to some people. An aptitude is usually 
regarded as something that stays put; 
an ability, however, may grow. For in- 
stance, one would not say, “Last year 
he had the aptitude to run 100 yards 
in 12 seconds; this year he has the ap- 
titude to run it in 10 flat.” But one 


*College Board Review, No. 15, p. 227. 











might say, “Last year he had the ability 
to run 100 yards in 12 seconds; this 
year he has the ability to do it in 10.” 

So the three new committees were 
known as the Committees on the Tests 
of Developed Ability. One of them, un- 
der the chairmanship of Professor 
Fletcher Watson from Harvard, picked 
up where the former subcommittee on 
science testing had left off. A second 
committee, with President Benjamin F. 
Wright of Smith College as chairman, 
undertook to see whether anything 
could or should be done about a Test 
of Developed Ability in Social Studies. 
And President Frederick H. Burkhardt 
of Bennington College headed a com- 
mittee similarly charged to investigate 
the possibilities in the humanities. The 
membership of each committee was 
carefully chosen so that several shades 
of opinion in the colleges and second- 
ary schools would be represented. Dur- 
ing the course of a full year, 1952- 
1953, each committee met a number of 
times and worked hard. 

From the outset they were given a 
free hand to work out their own ideas 
about what a test of developed ability 
should be like. They were not com- 
mitted in advance to a test of any par- 
ticular length or type. They were urged 
to let their thinking range well outside 
the domain of the multiple-choice 
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question. Their primary job was to 
define in concrete terms what a student 
should be able to do in order to demon- 
strate that he had learned how to think 
in each of the three areas. 

The meetings of the committees were 
always exciting and often controversial 
—especially when the participants got 
off the plane of generalities and got 
down to the hard business of defining 
what they meant in terms of actual test 
questions. They called in outside ex- 
perts, they made studies of existing 
tests in the Board’s program, and in 
one instance, they gathered some actual 
performance data from the schools. 
The reports with which they finally 
concluded their deliberations said in 
substance that tests of developed abil- 
ity in the three areas seemed both feas- 
ible and highly desirable, that the 
Board should spend some money to de- 
velop an experimental battery of such 
tests, and that a fairly extensive pro- 
gram of research should be undertaken 
with the experimental battery to see 


Development of the tests 


BY WILLIAM E. COFFMAN 


The program of test development and 
research set in motion by the reports 
of the initial survey committees of the 
Tests of Developed Ability has been 
an unusually thorough one. The work 
has been under the direction of three 
working committees with Henry W. 
Bragdon of Phillips Exeter Academy 
as chairman of the social studies com- 
mittee, Professor Denham Sutcliffe of 
Kenyon College as chairman of the 
humanities committee, and Professor 
I. Bernard Cohen of Harvard Univer- 
sity—and later Professor Ina M. Gra- 
nara of Simmons College—as chair- 
man of the science committee. They 
have been assisted at all stages of the 
study by specialists from Educational 
Testing Service. 

The working committees spent two 
years in developing the tests. Where 
the typical College Board committee 
meets once a year to look at the work 
of its members, approve final forms of 
new tests, plan pretests, and resolve 


whether the ideas around which it was 
built had validity. They spelled out 
what they thought the nature of each 
experimental test should be by provid- 
ing quantities of sample questions 
which they themselves had devised. 


Two key ideas, three unknowns 


There were two key ideas behind the 
suggested tests: first, that they would 
not impose any serious restrictions on 
the subject matter content of second- 
ary school curricula; and second, that 
they would define, in terms of the tasks 
required, a number of different intel- 
lectual abilities which are important 
for the college preparatory student and 
which at the same time can be devel- 
oped under a variety of instructional 
patterns. 

There were also three big unknowns 
connected with the enterprise. One of 
them was this: Were the kinds of abili- 
ties the committees had in mind the 
sort that could actually be “developed” 


differences, these committees met two 
or three times a year. They spent long 
hours in refining their definitions of 
the abilities to be measured and in 
creating ideas for test items. They sub- 
jected individual test questions to de- 
tailed review and revision until they 
were agreed that they had succeeded in 
creating tests which actually required 
students to use the abilities in order to 
give the correct answers. 

Committee members tried out their 
questions on their own students to test 
the validity of their hypotheses, and at 
times they asked the ETs staff to con- 
duct special analyses to check their 
judgments. To learn how the items per- 
formed under special conditions, they 
asked for special item analyses based 
on carefully defined representative 
samples of students—separate samples 
of tenth graders and of twelfth graders 
to determine whether the abilities they 
were measuring actually developed 
during the secondary school years; 


by good teachers or was their growth 
dependent on factors that the school 
could not materially affect one way or 
the other? The second unknown was 
this: Would the abilities measured by 
the tests be recognized by school and 
college teachers as genuinely impor- 
tant? And the third: Would the tests of 
developed ability forecast a student's 
college performance as well as, or pos- 
sibly even better than, the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and the regular Achieve- 
ment Tests, 

It was the presence of these un- 
knowns that prompted the Board’s ofh- 
cers to keep the Tests of Developed 
Ability pretty strictly under wraps un- 
til the experimental forms had been 
produced and some solid research find- 
ings had become available. Now, in 
1957, the tests are in being, most of the 
research has been done, and the wraps 
are being removed. In the ensuing ar- 
ticle Mr. Coffman tells how the experi- 
ment has worked out over the past four 
years. 


separate samples of public school stu- 
dents and of independent school stu- 
dents to provide a safeguard against 
the presence of special biases in the 
questions. They sent their pretests to 
panels of school and college teachers 
with a request that the teachers ex- 
amine each item in relation to the spec- 
ifications and judge how successful 
they had been in developing questions 
which seemed reasonable. They ap- 
proved a special statistical analysis of 
the panel ratings to verify the validity 
of conclusions based on a subjective 
examination of the data. They divided 
the questions into sub-groups and 
studied the intercorrelation of scores 
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to determine what differential scores 
might be required. It is doubtful that 
any new test has been subjected to so 
comprehensive an evaluation prior to 
its use in a testing program. 

The complexity of the undertaking 
precludes a detailed report of the in- 
termediate findings, of the various 





false starts and subsequent changes in 
direction which led to the experimental 
forms as they now exist. One aspect of 
the preliminary research that does 
merit special attention, however, is the 
use of panels of reviewers. ; 

To a certain extent, any test which 
involves achievement, whether it in- 
volves achievement in the narrow sense 
of knowledge of particular subject 
matter or achievement in the broad 
sense of developed ability, is valid to 
the extent that competent judges con- 
clude that the test questions require the 
student to have the desired knowledge 
or ability in order to make correct re- 
sponses. A carefully constructed ex- 
amination, then, becomes its own cri- 
terion; it constitutes better evidence of 
a student’s accomplishment than the 
informal tests and uncontrolled obser- 
vations which often determine teach- 
ers’ judgments. To some extent it may 
fail to require the actual behaviors 
which are the expected outcomes of in- 
struction, but, to the extent that the test 
builders are skilled, the test comes 
nearer to supplying convincing evi- 
dence than does any other single 
source. 

Of course, this “content validity” de- 
pends. on the adequacy of the sample 
of judges. The typical Board commit- 
tee of examiners is carefully chosen to 
insure that judgments are representa- 
tive of those which might be expected 
from a larger sample of “competent 
judges.” It is chosen to be representa- 
tive of the value systems existing with- 
in an academic field and of the educa- 


tional levels concerned with test re- 
sults. Experience has indicated that the 
judgments of a Board committee for a 
particular academic field are accept- 
able to their colleagues. 

But the committees for the Tests of 
Developed Ability were covering broad 
areas of subject matter and trying to 
write new types of questions. They 
were not content to depend on their 
own judgment that the abilities they 
had identified were sufficiently com- 
prehensive or that the questions they 
had written were sufficiently demand- 
ing to serve as valid criteria of devel- 
oped ability. To verify their judgment, 
they submitted their statements of ob- 
jectives and their test questions to rep- 
resentative panels of secondary school 
and college teachers. Each panel mem- 
ber was asked to do four things: (1) to 
examine the statement of abilities in 
the area and to rate each ability for 
importance, (2) to add to the state- 
ment any ability which he felt had been 
overlooked, (3) to classify each item 
according to the ability it seemed to be 
measuring, and (4) to rate each test 
question in terms of its importance as 
a measure of developed ability. Each 
committee member made the same 
kinds of systematic judgments. All of 
the judgments of committee and panel 
members were then analyzed for evi- 
dence of differential clusters of opin- 
ion. 

The most significant outcome of this 
aspect of the study was that the panel 
judgments confirmed the committee 
judgments. In general, there appeared 
to be a high degree of agreement that 
the tests were acceptable. The opinions 
which appeared in the analysis had al- 
ready been voiced by the committee 
members. For example, the social stud- 
ies committee had agreed that an essay 
section should be added to the test, and 
the panel members concurred. Some 
members of the social studies commit- 
tee felt that items requiring the student 
to draw inferences from data where all 
of the essential information was con- 
tained in the test item were particu- 
larly valuable, and a cluster of panel 
members agreed with this position. 
One of the members of the humanities 
committee felt that the art items failed 
to tap all of the essential abilities in the 
field of art; a cluster of panel members 
agreed but was able to offer no new 
ideas about how the abilities might be 








measured. Both committee members 
and panel members in the science area 
concurred in the judgment that the 
statement of abilities needed revision 
to eliminate overlap. In offering the 
experimental tests as promising meas- 
ures of developed ability, the commit- 
tees recognize limitations; at the same 
time, they have confirming opinion 
that the tests appear acceptable to a 
representative sample of their col- 
leagues. The unsolved measurement 
problems are those they have already 
faced during the period of test con- 
struction; no new problems were iden- 


tified by the panels. 


What the tests are like 


Short of a fully detailed examination of 
the 75 pages of the experimental forms 
of the Tests of Developed Ability, it is 
difficult to obtain a clear picture of the 
nature of the tests. It might be possible 
to present illustrative items, but single 
items or even single sets of items fail 
to mirror adequately a test. It is only 
as one sees the whole test that he recog- 
nizes the ingenuity of the test maker in 
probing the depths of the student’s 
skill and understanding. In the short 
space available here, it seems more 





fruitful to attempt a general descrip- 
tion of each test and to indicate the 
abilities which are being tested. 

The experimental form of the social 
studies test consists of a 100-item ob- 
jective section requiring 80 minutes 
and an essay section requiring 40 min- 
utes. Separate scores are reported for 
the two sections. In the objective sec- 
tion, some of the items are single, 
multiple-choice items testing under- 
standing of important concepts, terms, 
relationships, and trends in the social 
studies—items testing the student’s un- 
derstanding of the significance of im- 
portant historical figures, of key events 


in the development of Western culture, 
of happenings which form the roots 
of present-day problems. The student 
also answers sets of multiple-choice 
items based on data such as he might 
encounter as a college student or in- 
telligent citizen—two editorials to be 
analyzed and compared, real and im- 
aginary maps to be interpreted, selec- 
tions from current articles to be placed 
in historical context, cartoons to be 
criticized and explained, graphs to be 
read and related to events studied in 
courses in history or economics. In the 
essay section, the student is presented 
with two short quotations and is asked 
to discuss one of them. In answering 
the question he is expected to (1) ana- 
lyze the statement, (2) present argu- 
ments in support of the statement, (3) 
present arguments against the state- 
ment, and (4) present and justify his 
own conclusions. 

The committee had identified five 
abilities they wished to measure: (1) 
the ability to recall basic facts and 
terms, (2) the ability to perceive rela- 
tionships among facts, terms, concepts, 
and trends, (3) the ability to draw in- 
ferences when the factual background 
is given with the questions, (4) the 
ability to draw inferences when the 


student must apply understandings 
and information from his own back- 
ground to the problem presented in the 
test, and (5) the ability to reveal un- 
derstanding and knowledge in clear 
and coherent language. Objective ques- 
tions were designed to measure the first 
four of these and the essay questions 
to measure the fifth. The pretest ana- 
lysis revealed that the abilities meas- 
ured by the objective questions were 
so highly interrelated that a single 
score was justified and that the ques- 
tions designed to require application 
of knowledge and skill ( ability 4) were 


. 


the most efficient in measuring the 
composite ability. The final form, then, 
was made up primarily of these “com- 
posite” items; however, since some of 
the pretest items which were designed 
to measure abilities (1), (2), and (3) 
were judged to be excellent, these were 
also included in the final form. 


Why an essay was included 


From the very beginning the committee 
has been aware of the difficulty of se- 
curing reliable measurement from a 
single essay, but they have felt, and the 
panel agreed with them, that the essay 
is justified as an indication of the im- 
portance of ability to write on social 
studies topics even if the measurement 
is unreliable. They point to the gen- 
erally low scores students made on the 
essay section in the experimental ad- 
ministration of the test as an indica- 
tion of a lack in the students’ back- 
ground. They feel that the presence of 
an essay section in the examination 
will encourage secondary school teach- 
ers to require more writing in social 
studies classes. They accept the evi- 
dence of low reader reliability for the 
essay as a challenge to further effort 
rather than as a defeat. And they recog- 
nize that even this relatively unreliable 
test may be proved to have significant 
validity in the special studies now in 
progress. 

The humanities test consists of a 
100-item multiple-choice section re- 
quiring 30 minutes; a 12-item music 
section based on a tape recording and 
requiring 20 minutes; and a 64-item, 
70-minute section of multiple-choice 
questions based on material from liter- 
ature and art. Two scores are reported, 
a “references” score based on the first 
section and an “abilities” score based 
on a total of the final two sections. 

It has been the hypothesis of the 
committee that the first section of the 
test reflects primarily the student’s 
breadth of experience in the human- 
ities—that the number of specific works 
or authors or titles or characters or 
objects is unlimited, but that a strati- 
fied sample covering different coun- 
tries and different times would reflect 
the extent of a student’s acquaintance 
with such materials. They have recog- 
nized the danger of encouraging the 
student to drill on lists of specifics but 
warn that in any operational use of the 


test the questions would be changed 
from year to year and that they are 
specifically constructed to make simple 
memory ineffective. Thus, they do not 
ask the student to pair Moby Dick with 
Melville or with whale or with New 
England but rather with a quest. The 
rationale behind the test is that the stu- 
dent with a broad background has a 
context within which to consider new 
works in literature, music, or art. Both 
pretest and final form analyses indicate 
that this section is sufficiently differ- 
ent from the other sections to study as 
a separate score. 

The “abilities” sections of the hu- 
manities test contain questions de- 
signed to test what the committee has 
called the ability to comprehend—to 
see form and purpose behind words, 
paint, stone, and sound—and the abil- 
ity to discriminate—to discern similar- 
ities and differences between poems or 
lines of poems, between paintings, and 
between musical selections. Since both 
ability to comprehend and to discrim 
inate develop as a result of extensive 
practice in reading and looking and 
listening, and in relating the unknown 
to the known, the student with wide ex- 
perience should be better able than one 
with limited experience to answer 
questions about new art objects. The 
committee recognizes, however, that a 
certain element of native ability is in- 
volved, that is, that some students be- 
gin their experience with more ability 
to perceive than others. They have, 
however, placed most emphasis on 
questions which call upon acquaint- 
ance and experience. 

The humanities committee has also 
investigated the use of an essay exam- 
ination, but they have made this phase 
of their investigation a separate study 
in order to preserve the two-hour test- 
ing period for the other material. The 
essay experiment provided for a spe- 
cial design which permitted a compari- 
son of the relative difficulty of two 
questions. Students were asked to se- 
lect one of the topics and to write on it. 
At the end of 30 minutes the students 
were asked to write on the other topic. 
Since in ordinary circumstances it is 
expected that students will write on 
only one topic, their first essay is being 
used for a validity study, but the sec- 
ond essay was also scored to provide 
information about the relative popu- 
larity and difficulty of the two topics. 











The two topics proved to be about 
equal in popularity and difficulty. Too, 
scores were generally higher for first- 
choice essays than for second-choice 
essays. Whether or not the essay scores 
will provide information beyond that 
obtained from the regular two-hour 
humanities test will be known when 
the validity studies are completed. 
The science test consists of two 
parts. The first is a 60-item, multiple- 
choice “glossary” section requiring 30 





minutes and covering understanding 
of the basic forms and concepts in the 
six areas of science from which prob- 
lems were selected—physics, chem- 
istry, biology, meteorology, astronomy, 
and geology. 

The second part is a 70-item, mul- 
tiple-choice section requiring 90 min- 
utes and covering the ability to apply 
scientific facts and principles to the 
understanding of data such as one 
might encounter in further study of 
science in college or in life. The an- 
swers to the questions require in many 
cases the application of quantitative 
thinking, particularly in the under- 
standing of graphs or in the reading 
of tables. The basic steps in scientific 
thinking are applied in reaching con- 
clusions from descriptions of experi- 
ments. The student is required to rea- 
son scientifically as he predicts the 
eflect of certain treatment. He is re- 
quired to apply scientific generaliza- 
tions to specific situations. In all cases, 
the student must have some knowledge 
of basic scientific methods and con- 
cepts in order to reach correct answers 
to the questions. The problems are de- 
ceptive in that they often appear to be 
simply reading problems, but a careful 
analysis reveals that the passages, 
which appear simple to one with train- 
ing in science, seem to have little mean- 
ing for one without scientific training. 
Reports from the experimental admin- 








istrations indicate that many students 
who had taken no courses in science 
were unable to make progress with the 
questions. 

It is the belief of the committee that 
the student who does well on the test 
is ready to study college courses in 
science even though his specific back- 
ground of information might be lim- 
ited. They feel that by making a high 
score on the test he has demonstrated 
a solid background of basic scientific 
understanding and ability. 

The first phase of the research on 
the Tests of Developed Ability has 
demonstrated that committees are able 
to agree on definitions of developed 
ability in the three areas and to con- 
struct test questions which are accept- 
able, not only to themselves, but also to 
representative panels of school and 
college teachers. Detailed statistical 
studies based on administrations of 
pretests have indicated that reliable 
experimental tests can be constructed, 
that certain sub-scores are justified, 
that the tests are equally fair to stu- 
dents from public and independent 
secondary schools, and that the ex- 
pected growth in ability actually oc- 
curs between grades 10 and 12. The 
first phase of the research did not pro- 
vide information about the relation- 
ships among the tests in the three areas 
since the studies of each area were car- 
ried out on independent samples. 
Furthermore, it did not indicate the 
relationship between test scores and 
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indices of practical importance such as 
quality of previous educational experi- 
ence or of future scholastic perform- 
ance. The conditions met in the pretest 
phase are necessary for an acceptable 
admissions test but they are not suf- 
ficient. 

The second phase of the research in- 
volves extensive field trials of the ex- 
perimental tests. In May 1956 the tests 
were administered to over 3,000 sec- 
ondary school seniors in 42 different 
schools, both independent and public, 
in all parts of the United States. In 
September, almost 5,000 freshmen in 
11 different colleges took the same 
tests. The data are now being analyzed. 

Results of a study of the intercorre- 
lations of the six Tests of Developed 
Ability scores and the two Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores (Verbal and Math- 
ematical) are already available and ap- 
pear in the accompanying table. They 
confirm the expectation that the several 
tests are providing reliable and rela- 
tively independent measures—an indi- 
cation that most of the TDA scores are 
more independent than the two SAT 
scores and hence hold more promise 
than the sAT for distinguishing among 
students whose likelihood of success in 
college will vary among prospective 
major fields of study. Further, and 
with the possible exception of the So- 
cial Studies tests, the intercorrelations 
of “like” TDA scores tend to be higher 
than the intercorrelations of “unlike” 
scores; e. g., Science Abilities corre- 
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*No reliability coefficient is available for the Social Studies Essay. The average reader reliability 
was estimated to be between .52 and .76. 





lates higher with Science Glossary than 
with Humanistic References. This sug- 
gests that, whatever the new tests are 
measuring, each Test of Developed 
Ability is contributing something 
unique to our understanding of the in- 
dividual student. It will be observed 
that the correlations of TDA scores with 
the appropriate SAT scores are rela- 
tively high, e.g., the correlation be- 
tween Social Studies Abilities and 
SAT-V is .75; the correlation between 
Science Abilities and SAT-M is .73. This 
means that we are not likely to find 
better general prediction of college 
success with the Tests of Developed 
Ability than we now have with the sat, 
although there is no reason why it 
should not be as good. 


How they compare with the SAT 


Our tentative conclusion from these 
early data is that the Tests of Devel- 
oped Ability are likely to be better dis- 
criminators than the SAT of success in 
different major fields but that they are 
not likely to improve our overall pre- 
diction of college success. A major pur- 
pose of the detailed analysis now under 
way is to determine whether the new 
measures can help us to identify stu- 
dents with special abilities in the social 
studies, the sciences, or the humanities 
not now identified through the use of 
SAT-V and SAT-M. If they can, guidance 
counselors will be provided with a very 
useful tool and admissions officers may 
be able to increase the accuracy of 
their predictions in different major 
fields. 

At the time the tests were admin- 
istered to secondary school seniors in 
May 1956, each student filled out a 
questionnaire indicating his father’s 
occupation, his hobbies, his reading 
interests, his high school course pat- 
tern, his judgment concerning his per- 
formance on the tests, and other infor- 
mation thought to be related to 
performance on the tests. From each 
school information was obtained about 
the scholastic records of the students 
and judgments of teachers concerning 
their developed ability in each area. 
In the social studies area a special 
questionnaire provided information 
about the teaching practices followed 
in the high school courses. 

If the Tests of Developed Ability 


provide the kinds of measures they are 


intended to provide, the profiles of 
test scores should be reasonable in 
terms of the students’ backgrounds of 
experience. The students judged high 
in developed ability in social studies 
should tend to make higher scores on 
the social studies test than students 
judged low in ability. Students who 
have been given practice in writing 
about topics in the social studies 
should make higher scores on the so- 
cial studies essay than students who 
have received little practice in writing. 
Students with scientific hobbies should 
make higher scores on the science test 
than students with no expressed inter- 
est in science. Students who enjoy at- 
tending concerts or visiting art mu- 
seums should have their interests 
reflected in higher scores on the hu- 
manities test than students with little 
interest in the field of humanities. 

It will be evident from this brief de- 
scription that we are dealing with a 
highly complex set of data and that 
the number of possible comparisons is 
astronomical. A crucial step in the 
analysis is the verification of findings 
through a process of cross-validation 
since it is not possible to control rigor- 
ously the many possibly significant 
variables. The procedure being used is 
to divide the sample in half so that the 
first half may be used to develop hy- 


potheses and the second half to check 
them. When the analysis is completed 
it should be possible to make some 
definite statements about the relation- 


ship of scores on the Tests of Devel- 
oped Ability to factors of experiential 
background and to provide users of 
the tests with guides to the valid inter- 
pretation of scores. 

The test scores of the freshmen in 
the 11 colleges will be related to each 
other, to SAT scores, and to scores on 
the Achievement Tests where available. 
All test scores will be related to course 
grades during the first semester of the 


current academic year. If the results 
are promising, further study may be 
undertaken using subsequent course 
grades. 

In the preceding article Mr. Dyer 
has reported the considerations which 
led to the attempt to construct Tests of 
Developed Ability. We are now ap. 
proaching the end of the period of 
experimentation. A number of pos- 
sible outcomes of the research are 
recognized. The tests in their present 
form—three two-hour examinations 
with six scores reported—may prove 
highly satisfactory as entrance exam. 
inations. In this case they could be 
introduced into the Board examination 
program as a substitute for some or all 
of the present tests. 

A second possibility is that the three 
abilities scores may prove quite useful 
but that the scores for science glossary, 
humanities references, and _ social 
studies essay contribute little informa- 
tion of significance. At the same time, 
it may appear that the tests do not con- 
tribute sufficient information about de- 
veloped ability in the mathematical 
area or in the area of English expres- 
sion. In this case, a battery of five 90- 
minute tests might be considered—the 
three tests in social studies, human- 
ities, and science and two additional 
tests, one in mathematics and one in 
English expression. The student might 
then be directed to take four of the five 
tests depending on the program of 
studies he expects to follow in college. 

A third possibility is that the Tests 
of Developed Ability may prove satis- 
factory for some colleges and some 
curricula but not for others. In this 
case the tests might be offered as an 
alternate to the current program for 
institutions wishing to adopt them. 

Finally, the tests may prove less use- 
ful than current tests, particularly in 
relation to the cost of preparing and 
administering them. In this case, it 
may prove feasible to incorporate the 
more promising features of the Tests 
of Developed Ability into current SAT 
or Achievement Tests. 

The hope is that definitive data will 
be available in the spring of 1957 and 
that a start can be made on the de- 
tailed discussion, planning, and con- 
ferences with potential users which 
must precede any final decision re- 
garding the future of the Tests of De- 
veloped Ability. 
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Which ones would you admit to college? 





Readers are invited to review the admissions data on six students 


and decide whether to admit or reject them 


On the following pages are presented 
descriptions of six young people. Al- 
though they portray fairly vivid pic- 
tures of the young men and women, 
these descriptions are not at all liter- 
ary either in form or in purpose. 
Rather, they convey the kinds of infor- 
mation on which college admissions 
officers must base the momentous de- 
cision—momentous both for the college 
and the young person described of 
whether or not to admit him to college. 

This decision is of course always 
made relative to a particular college— 
its size, interests, traditions, standards, 
program, basic purposes, and a host 
of other considerations as seemingly 
infinite and subtle as those which arise 
in weighing the nature and promise of 
an individual human being. Two par- 
ticular colleges to which the six per- 
sons described might apply for admis- 
sion are also characterized below. 

Although these two colleges, one for 
men and the other for women, are not 
actual institutions, they do resemble 
closely a number of real colleges. And 
although their identities are disguised, 
the six young people—three girls and 
three boys—are actual persons who did 
apply to and attend colleges much like 
those described. 

The reader is being introduced to 
these young people and to the hypo- 
thetical colleges of their choice so that 
he may play the roles of the colleges’ 
admissions officers. In so doing, he is 
invited to review what was known of 
each candidate at the time he or she 
applied for admission and then to de- 
cide in each case whether to admit or 
reject. The girls are of course to be 
considered as applicants to the wom- 
en’s college and the boys to the men’s 
college. 


After making these decisions, the 
reader may then compare his implied 
predictions for the applicants with the 
brief reports on how they actually 
fared in college, given on page 32. 

Another and possibly more comfort- 
ing standard of comparison for the 
reader’s judgments is also provided. 
These six candidates were among 20 
considered in a larger exercise, of 
which the one given here was part, by 
participants at the Fourth Colloquim 
on College Admissions of the College 
Board, held last October. For the exer- 
cise the 66 college admissions and 30 
secondary school officers at the Col- 
loquim were organized into 10 “admis- 
sions committees.” The committees’ 





decisions on these six boys and girls 
with respect to the two colleges are 
given at the end of the summary of 
each student’s actual performance in 
college. 

A report on the entire Colloquim 
exercise will appear in the forthcom- 
ing volume of Colloquim papers, to be 
published this spring as College Ad- 
missions No. 4. Readers who complete 
the part of the exercise presented here 
should be reminded, as were those who 
reviewed all 20 cases at the Colloquim, 
that “the assessment of applicants is a 
very difficult task.” 


The women’s college and 
its applicants 


The women’s college is a liberal arts 
college located in the suburbs of a 
large city. Of its 1,200 students, 65 per 
cent come from independent schools 
and 35 per cent from public schools; 
its applicants outnumber by four the 
375 places in its entering class. The 
average Verbal score made by its enter- 
ing class on the College Board Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test is 600; the average 
Mathematical score, 560. 


Alice lives in a town of about 6,000, 
500 miles west of the Atlantic Ocean. 
She attends the local high school. Her 
father is a merchant in town. Both par- 
ents had a small amount of college 
work but did not receive degrees. Alice 
has a brother one year younger than 
she who is also attending high school. 
She will be 18 in June of her senior 
year and thinks she would like to ma- 
jor in chemistry. Alice’s paternal aunt 
attended the women’s college. 

An alumna of the women’s college 
who had attended Alice’s high school 
has written recommending Alice. The 
alumna had found the change from 
high school to college difficult but she 
had confidence in Alice’s being able 


to do it. The last student to enter the 
women’s college from Alice’s high 
school did so 16 years ago. 

Alice’s ninth grade Otis 19 was 118. 
Her scores on the College Board exam- 
inations were: SAT-VERBAL, 403; SAT- 
MATHEMATICAL, 377; English Compo- 
sition, 404; Latin, 414; Chemistry, 
420. 

Alice was elected vice president of 
her high school’s student government 
body and president of its club coun- 
cil. She was a Mariner Scout and active 
in dramatics, the social service organi- 
zation, orchestra, band, and choir, and 
had had private violin lessons for six 
years. 

Alice’s college interview report 
reads: “Small in stature. Shy, twitchy 
but relaxed as we discussed our mutual 
friend, the alumna, and also Alice’s 
alumna aunt. Has not found high 
school work especially hard.” 

At the high school Alice attended, A 
is an honor grade, D is passing. Her 
school grades are as follows: 


Subject 9th 10th llth 12th 


i ee A ! A 
eo ah 54 ae? § A ! A 
Algebra 

Geometry . 

General science . 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Social studies 

World history 

American history 


The personal recommendation from 
Alice’s school states: “Outstanding 
senior. Commendable record. Valedic- 
torian in class of 83. Noteworthy ex- 
tracurricular record. Interested in sci- 
ence. Respected by teachers, students. 
Thoroughly good young lady with 
plenty of ability. Completely trust- 
worthy. Follows through.” 


Diana lives in a suburban community 
near a large city in the East. Her father 
attended business school and is a 
banker. Her mother attended a small 
southern college. She is an only child 
and will be 17 years and three months 
at college entrance. Chemistry is her 
favorite subject and she thinks she 
would like to major in it. She attends 
a public high school with an excellent 
reputation which has sent very good 
students to the women’s college. 
Diana’s test scores were as follows: 
tenth grade American Council on Edu- 


cation-Linguistic (ACE-L), 94th per- 
centile; ACE-Quantitative (ACE-Q), 
96th percentile; eleventh grade Otis 
19, 132. Her College Board scores 
were: SAT-V, 688; SAT-M, 600; English 
Composition, 736; Spanish, 660; 
Chemistry, 550. She ranked in the top 
10 per cent of a class of 100. 

Diana’s extracurricular activities in- 
cluded team sports, swimming, read- 
ing, writing, music, and baby-sitting. 
She belonged to the dramatic club, the 
fishing club, and the honor society, 
and was vice president of the Spanish 
club. 

Diana visited the campus early in 
her senior year and spoke briefly with 
the office secretary. Aside from that 
there is no interview report on her. 

The honor grade at Diana’s school 
is 90; 70 is passing. Her grades are 
listed below. 


Subject 9th 10th 1th 12th 


English . . . . 85 93 91 93 
i's. «..+ 98 

Geetiek .°. 6s 95 93 94 
Algebra. . . . 90 

Geometry ... 94 
Trigonometry 

General science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Social studies . 

World history 

American history . 


The report from Diana’s school com- 
ments: “Excellent student; attractive: 
good citizen. Can do even better with 


strong competition. Interested in sci- 
ence. Well-liked, well-balanced, aver- 
age in leadership. Somewhat self- 
centered, but has made progress in 
Preferred another 
teacher in history but stuck it out and 
with good attitude. Vivacious.” 


overcoming _ it. 


Grace lives on a small farm in a mid- 
western town with a population of 300 
in the middle of nowhere, and attends 
the town high school. Grace’s mother 
attended college in the Midwest for 
two years; her father has a B.S. and 
M.S. from a midwestern university 
and teaches agriculture. Grace has a 
brother aged 17, a sister of 15, and 
three little brothers whose ages are six, 
four, and one. Grace will be two 
months short of 18 at entrance. She 
wishes to enter the field of interna- 
tional relations in a government posi- 
tion. 

The admissions office has had no 
previous experience with the school; 
indeed, no member of the committee 
had ever heard of the town. Grace at- 
tended grades 9 and 10 in another 
small high school in a nearby state. 

Grace’s College Board test scores 
were: SAT-V, 671; SAT-M, 594; English 
Composition, 625; Social Studies, 
661; Biology, 600. She ranked first in 
a class of 17. 

Coeditor of the school publication, 
Grace also participated in the Drum 
Corps and was a member of the Stu- 
dent Council and the Quill and Scroll 
society. In her junior year she won 
third place in the county bookkeeping 
contest. She enjoys gardening and 
church work. As the oldest in the fam- 
ily, Grace has had many home respon- 
sibilities, especially the care of younger 
children. She has never been East. 

There is no interview report on 
Grace. No honor grade is listed for her 
school; D is the passing grade. Grace’s 
school record follows. 


Subject 


9th 10th Ilth 12th 


it. ....A & A SD 
Applied mathematics A 


Algebra . 
Geometry 
General science . 
Biology . 

World history . 
American history 
Problems of 


democracy 


Grace’s school reports, “Very high 











type student. Has definite qualities of 
character. Industrious. Organizes work 
well, Fine ability. Stable.” 


The men’s college and 
its applicants 


The men’s college is a liberal arts col- 
lege located in a country town. Of its 
800 students, 60 per cent come from 
public schools and 40 per cent from 
independent schools. There are five ap- 
plicants for each place in the freshman 
class of 225. Fourteen intercollegiate 
sports are offered. For entering stu- 
dents the average SAT-V score is 580; 
the average SAT-M score is 600. 


Art lives in a small suburb of a me- 
dium-sized city in central New York 
State. He is the son of a doctor who 
works for the state in one of its depart- 
ments. He has three sisters, one of 
whom is older than he. Art wants to go 
into the ministry on graduation. His 
age on entering college will be 18 years 
and four months. Both his parents. are 
college graduates. 

About 50 per cent of the graduates 
of Art’s home town high school go on 
to higher education. 

Art’s College Board test scores were : 
saT-V, 616; SAT-M, 765; English Com- 
position, 652; Social Studies, 614; 
Chemistry, 510. 

Art was president of his junior class, 
a member of the student association 
for sophomore, junior, and senior 
years, a varsity track letter winner, and 
in the drama group. 

An alumnus of the men’s college 
who knows Art reports: “Fine Chris- 
tian gentleman. Will be a credit to the 
college.” 

At Art’s school, 90 is an honor 
grade; 75 is the college certifying 
grade. His school marks follow: 


Subject 9th 10th lth 12th 
English . . .. 73 90 80 83 
Social studies . . 83 90 81 90 
Algebral and II . 95 

Plane geometry . 95 

General science . 73 

OO eee 89 

Ms 6 ee 93 85 
Chemistry . . . 91 
Public speaking %4 79 

ee 4 a 86 


Art’s school principal reports: “This 
boy has broad interests which keep 
him pretty busy and at times tend to 





dissipate his energies in too many di- 
rections. Likable, dependable boy who 
is a reliable member of our commu- 
nity. One who is willing to assume and 
discharge his responsibilities. We rec- 
ommend him highly as a prospective 
student at your college and feel that he 
will do credit to his high school as a 
college student.” 


Diz lives in a small New England city 
where he attends the local high school. 
Neither his father nor his mother has 
had a college education. He is an only 
child and wants to be a doctor. His age 
on entering college will be 17 years, 
six months. 

Diz attended a large high school. 
About 20 per cent of its graduates went 
on to college. 

Diz’s test scores were: tenth grade 
Otis 19, 122; saT-v, 542; SAT-M, 586; 
English Composition, 600; French 
(three years), 565; Social Studies, 
678. He ranked twenty-third in a class 
of 318. 

Diz was co-captain of the school 
football team. They played another 
high school in a postseason bowl cham- 
pionship game. He was treasurer of 
the senior class and sports editor of the 
yearbook. He was also on the track and 
basketball squads. 

There is no interview report on Diz. 
At Diz’s school 90 is the honor grade, 
80 is passing. His school grades were: 


Subject 9th + 10th 1th 12th 
English... .A 90 90 86 
Ms 2 « ie 2 92 
ae 90 90 90 
Algebra. . . . B 88 

Geometry ... 88 
Trigonometry 4 88 
Solid geometry 4 . 88 
Social studies . . A 94 96 
Seience ....A 

Chemistry . .. 90 
Physics . ... 92 


Diz’s school principal reports, “A 
boy of excellent character, good home 
environment, needs financial assist- 
ance. As co-captain of the football 
team he showed fine leadership and 
ability to think for himself under pres- 
sure. Gets along well with teachers and 
students. Has definite goal in mind and 


works toward it. I recommend him 
highly.” 


Gap lives in a suburb of a medium size 
city in Michigan. His father is a law- 
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yer. There is no record of his having 
any brothers or sisters. His occupa- 
tional goal is physics or some scie ce. 
Both his parents are college graduates. 
He will be 18 at college entrance. 

Gap graduated from a small subur- 
ban high school. Approximately 70 per 
cent of its graduates go on to college. 

Gap’s test scores were: tenth grade 
Otis 19, 139; eleventh grade ACE-L, 
99th percentile; ACE-Q, 97th percentile. 
His College Board scores were: SAT-V, 
706; sAT-M, 800; English Composi- 
tion, 727; Physics, 800; Social Stud- 
ies, 661. Gap ranked first in a class of 
66. He won letters in tennis and swim- 
ming. 

There is no interview report on Gap. 
The honor grade at his school is B. His 
marks follow. 





Subject 9th 10th Ilth 12th 
English. ....A A A A 
pe ee A A 
Geometry . ... A 
Trigonometry 4 . . A 
ae A 

Social studies. . . A A A 
Chemistry. . . . A 
WD ra: cd A 
a el B 


Gap’s school principal reports: 
“This is an extraordinary young man; 
brilliant student without making any 
extraordinary effort to excel. Consci- 
entious, original, intelligent. He has a 
rather quiet manner but a tremendous 
note of determination. Unqualifiedly 
recommended.” 


continued on page 32 


BY REXFORD G. MOON, JR. 


Financial aid — from application to award 


An analysis of the characteristics of 95 college 


scholarship programs and their candidates 


Every college knows, or can identify 
without too much effort, the unique 
aspects of its interrelationships with 
its own candidates for financial aid. 
Each college participating in the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service is also able, 
because of the Service’s Consolidated 
Reports, to identify and describe cer- 
tain characteristic aspects of the inter- 
actions of its financial aid program 
with those of other participating col- 
leges with which it has candidates in 
common. The extent of this kind of 
association with other colleges is there- 
fore determined by the college choices 
of candidates rather than the interest 
of the institutions in receiving all 
available information on financial aid 
policies and practices. The individual 
css college does not learn from its Con- 
solidated Report whether its interac- 
tions with candidates and the limited 
number of other colleges to which they 
apply are typical or atypical of css 
college aid practices as a whole. The 
Service has therefore attempted to de- 
scribe the general characteristics of 
this total college-candidate interaction. 

In the 1954-55 academic year, 19,- 
300 young people, of whom two-thirds 
were men, filed a css Parents’ Confi- 
dential Statement with instructions to 
send copies to one or more of the 95 
participating colleges. This group was 
above the average in academic ability 
as measured by the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, 63% of the men and 69% of the 
women receiving SAT-VERBAL scores 
above 500, and 90% of the men and 
94% of the women scoring above 400. 

The predominance of men in the 
candidate group corresponded closely 
with the composition of the entering 
classes of the institutions participating 
in Css’ first year. In those colleges, 


35.8% of the available places were in 
men’s, 15.2% in women’s, and 49% 
(30.9% men, 18.1% women) in coed- 
ucational institutions. Two-thirds of 
the candidates were men; two-thirds 
of available places were for men. 

A total of 41,519 copies of the form, 
or an average of 2.17 colleges per can- 
didate, were ordered by the 19,300 stu- 
dents; 46% of the candidates sent 
copies to only one college, 22% to two, 
18% to three, 7% to four, and 7% to 
five or more colleges. The proliferation 
record was 22 colleges. 


Rate of completed applications 


To what extent did candidates com- 
plete their credentials at the colleges to 
which they sent copies of the form and 
become applicants at those colleges? 
What was the relationship between 
places available for entering students 
and requests for financial assistance as 
reflected by actual applications for 
aid? Eighty-three per cent of the cop- 
ies sent to Css colleges became bona 
fide applications for financial assist- 
ance. Candidates who sent copies of 
the form to the 32 women’s and coordi- 
nate colleges completed their creden- 
tials on the average over 93% of the 
time, while at none of the coeduca- 
tional or men’s colleges was this high 
a percentage ever reached. 

Men, representing two-thirds of the 
individuals seeking financial aid, made 
71% of the completed applications, 
49% at men’s and 22% at coeduca- 
tional colleges. Women, on the other 
hand, directed almost half of their ap- 
plications to coeducational colleges and 
the rest to women’s colleges. The 
women, then, seemed to seek aid ver; 
much in relation to the spaces available 


to them in the entering classes, while 
the men tended to apply somewhat 
more (in relation to actual capacity of 
the classes) to the men’s than the coed- 
ucational institutions. These findings 
may, of course, merely reflect actual or 
assumed financial aid opportunities; 
there may be more aid opportunities 
for men in men’s than in coeducational 
institutions, while the opportunities for 
women may be about the same in coed- 
ucational and women’s colleges. 

Although the overall chance that a 
copy of the Parents’ Statement would 
become a completed application for 
aid was quite good, it was not nearly as 
likely that the application would re- 
ceive at least one offer of college aid. 
The 34,461 actual applications pro- 
duced 11,626 offers, or roughly a third 
of the number of bona fide applica- 
tions, For men as a group, the propor- 
tion of offers was 32%; for women, 
38%. 

Three patterns of institutional re- 
sponse were noted: 13% of the insti- 
tutions offered aid to half of their 
applicants, 55% to considerably less 
than half, and 32% to considerably 
more than half. Since the general trend 
was to offer aid to only about a third 
of those applying, as noted above, these 
deviations from the average are of 
some interest. It is impossible to char- 
acterize as a group the colleges which 
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offered aid to half and denied it to half 
of their applicants. Some were large, 
some small, some well known, others 
not as well known. However, those 
which offered aid to considerably more 
than half of their applicants were pre- 
dominantly of two types, “low cost” 
coeducational institutions and “high 
cost” women’s colleges, although it 
must be emphasized that all of the col- 
leges of these types did not fall within 
this group’. Undoubtedly such factors 
as the demand for aid in relation to 
available resources, the average size 
of offer, the rate of scholarship attri- 
tion, etc., would produce this phenom- 
enon. 

If we classify the css colleges ac- 
cording to type and cost of institution 
and consider the extent to which appli- 
cations resulted in offers in each col- 
lege category, some interesting com- 
parisons may be observed (see accom- 
panying table). The best chances (% 
of applications receiving offer) for an 
offer of aid, for both men and women, 
were at low cost coeducational institu- 
tions. Applications by men and women 
at high cost coeducational institutions 
were the least likely to receive an offer. 
Generally speaking, the data, consid- 
ered alone, would suggest that an ap- 
plication by a man to a men’s college 
had equal likelihood of receiving an 
offer at a low, middle, or high cost col- 
lege. A woman on the other hand had 
a better chance of receiving an offer 
if she applied to a middle cost women’s 
college rather than a high cost women’s 
college. Shortly, we will consider what 
effect other variables such as scholastic 
ability and number of applications 
had on the likelihood of receiving an 
offer. 

Another characteristic of applica- 
tion behavior revealed by the data was 
the difference in number of applica- 
tions made by men and women. More 
men (24% ) than women (17% ) made 
three or more applications. Moreover, 
though the difference was quite small, 
the public school men were more mul- 
tiple application conscious than their 
brethren from independent schools, 
while the reverse was true of the 
women, 

The parents of the total applicant 
group came predominantly from two 





Types and cost ranges of the colleges ap- 
pear in the accompanying table. 






The sources of information 


During the 1954-55 college year, 95 member colleges of the College 
Board agreed to participate in the College Scholarship Service in a 
cooperative effort to improve their financial aid procedures and to 
study institutional and candidate practices in this increasingly impor- 
tant area of education. Each participating college (1) required all 
entering aid applicants to file with Css a special financial information 
form called the Parents’ Confidential Statement, and (2) reported to 
the Service the actions it had taken on the applications. The Service 
produced a Computation Manual to help colleges use the Pcs and, in 
addition, prepared Consolidated Reports based upon the college re- 
ports, showing each college the actions other participating colleges had 
taken on the applications of candidates they had in common. The Con- 
solidated Reports, together with the data available in the Pcs, student 
expense budgets submitted by the colleges, and Board test scores have 
been the main sources of data for a number of studies, one of which 
is summarized in these pages. 

Concerns about scholarships and financial aids are of relatively re- 
cent origin. One need only look in the literature of higher education 
of the last five years to find nearly everything of significance that has 
been done or said about financial aid, and these writings, in the main, 
have been directed toward proving that more financial aid opportuni- 
ties are needed. Since little if any attention has been given the actual 
interaction between college and candidate, the relationship between 
available and needed or sought financial aid, Css chose this as one area 
of research and has pursued the interrelationship problem with great 
interest. 

In planning and carrying out all its research, the Service has been 
dependent upon and has benefited greatly from three principal sources: 
the css Committee and its subcommittee on research chaired by Charles 
C. Cole, Jr., assistant dean of Columbia College; the many college 
officers who have offered suggestions and criticisms that have im- 
proved the Service; and the staff of the Educational Testing Service, 
including as most important contributors William G. Mollenkopf and 
his colleagues in developing and completing this work, Marjorie A. 


Olsen and Robert E. Dear. 


occupational groupings: professional 


(20% ), and business-executive-admin- 
istrative-supervisory (30%). Another 
20% of the applications came from the 
large parental job classifications of 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled la- 
bor. The women’s colleges, considered 
alone, receive 57% of their applica- 
tions from the professional and busi- 
ness groups and only 13% from the 
large labor category. The income of 
the parents of male applicants aver- 
aged about $6,800 per year, while the 
parents of female applicants averaged 
$7,500. 

In addition to studying the effect 
which expense and type of institution 
had on the likelihood of receiving an 
offer, Css also investigated such factors 
as scholastic ability, number of appli- 





cations made, parental occupation, 
type of secondary school attended, and 
sex of applicant. The relationship be- 
tween these factors and the average 
size of college offers was also noted 
wherever possible. 

The likelihood of a candidate’s re- 
ceiving at least one offer was very de- 
cidedly related to scholastic ability (as 
measured by the SAT-VERBAL score), 
and to the number of applications 
made by the candidate. (See Figures 
1, 2, 3, 4.) The extent to which a 
higher SAT-v improved the candidate’s 
chances of receiving an offer was al- 
most identical for men and women; the 
relationship of receiving an offer to the 
number of applications made, how- 
ever, showed marked differences. If the 
SAT-V is disregarded, it may be seen 


that men improved significantly and 
uniformly their chances of receiving 
at least one offer of aid as the number 
of their applications increased (Fig- 
ures 1, 3) whereas women’s chances 
show insignificant improvement be- 
yond two applications (Figures 2, 4). 
A man’s chance of receiving at least 
one offer of aid increased with the num- 
ber of applications made and with im- 
provement in his SAT-V performance; 
a woman’s improvement of chances 


was almost solely dependent on im- 
proved SAT-V performance. There was, 
however, a tendency for a point of di- 
minishing returns to be reached—for 
girls when the number of applications 
reached four and for men when the 
number reached five. Whether a male 
applicant came from a public or inde- 
pendent school seemed to have little 
effect on his financial aid situation. On 
the other hand, as a group, the women 
from private schools (Figure 4), ap- 
parently had more careful guidance in 
their college choice; a greater propor- 
tion of their single applications re- 
ceived offers (regardless of SAT-V 
scores) than did single applications 
from men in public or independent 
schools or from girls in public schools. 

The data available on parental back- 
ground and its relationship to the like- 
lihood of receiving an offer and the 
average size of that offer are extensive. 
At first glance, this information does 
not seem to indicate any significant 
findings although it is possible that 
careful study may reveal information 
which can be reported at a later date. 

A consideration of the average size 
of offers with reference to scholastic 
ability and number of applications 
submitted, shows that there was only 
a slight tendency for the average size 
of offers to increase as the number of 
applications per student increased and 
the saT-V became larger. The fact that 
this relationship was slight seems to 
confirm the reality of one of the most 
important tenets of the Service. Finan- 


cial need, which it may be assumed is 
distributed pretty uniformly over the 
scholastic ability range, was the factor 
that carried the most weight in deter- 
mining size of offer. The only excep- 
tion to this trend was noted for women 
applicants from independent schools. 
In contrast to other groups, the average 
amount of aid received by these women 
seemed to be related solely to the 
SAT-V; the larger the applicant’s score 
the larger the average size of the offer. 
Whether this reflects application hab- 
its, e.g., a tendency for high sSAT-v 
women to apply to high cost colleges 
(for which there is some evidence) or 
whether the scores are the principal 
determiner of both the receiving of an 
offer and its amount would be danger- 
ous speculation for even the most dar- 
ing researcher. 

We have already referred briefly to 
the accompanying table and in the dis- 
cussion above to the differential effects 
that the type of institution has upon 
receiving an offer. It may be noted 
further in the table that, generally 
speaking, the chances of receiving an 
offer were better at low cost institutions 
(with, of course, the exception of these 
institutions for men) than at high cost 
institutions. It was also true, however, 
that on the average the most expensive 
colleges offered the largest amounts of 
aid. It is clear that the chances of get- 
ting an offer were negatively corre- 
lated with expense levels, whereas the 
sizes of offers were positively corre- 
lated with college expense levels. 

It can also be seen from the table 
that men’s colleges as a group made the 
largest average offers and that coedu- 
cational college offers to men were the 
next largest. The offers of women’s 
colleges and coeducational colleges to 
women were about the same. 

Up to this point, the term “offer” 
has covered all forms of financial as- 
sistance tendered to all kinds of candi- 
dates by colleges of various types and 
expense levels. What were the various 
forms of aid offered to applicants and 
what was the response to these ten- 
ders? 

Much has been said in recent years 
about the desirability of awarding a 
combination financial aid package to 
entering students. A greater use of 
jobs, loans, and different forms of re- 
mission or credit, singly or together 
with gift (scholarship) aid, has been 


advocated. Although the aid offered to 
entering students by a few colleges pre- 
supposed some percentage in the form 
of work or some other combination, by 
and large the data revealed (with only 
one significant exception) little use of 
aids other than outright scholarships. 
It should be noted, however, that this 
generalization does not represent fairly 
the practices of certain specific institu- 
tions and that the data are the result of 
decisions made during 1954-55, a time 
when the wider use of non-gift aid to 
entering students was being considered 
by many colleges for the first time. 
This information, in any case, provides 
a description of 1954-55 practices with 
which those of later years can be com- 
pared. Specifically, it was found that 
scholarships by themselves constituted 
the most frequently offered aid, regard. 
less of type of college or expense level 
except for high cost men’s institutions; 


there, the combination of scholarship 


and job was more prevalent than schol- 
arships alone. Of the total number of 
offers made by seven high cost men’s 
institutions, 48% were a combination 
of job and scholarship, and 60% were 
something other than gift aid alone. 
There was surprising use of the 
scholarship-loan combination by the 
middle cost men’s institutions. Though 
only 15% of the total number of offers 
were in this form, and even fewer were 
accepted, this suggested a significant 
trend toward the use of loans. These 
middle cost men’s institutions, like the 


more expensive ones, made consider- 
able use of non-gift aid or gift aid in 
combination with non-gift aid, though 
only 35% of their total offers were of 
this nature. 

In the women’s colleges, the offer- 
ing of jobs in combination with schol- 
arships or jobs alone was noticeable. 
These two packages together, though, 
never totaled more than a third of the 
offers made, and the proportion was 
considerably less at the high cost wom- 
en’s colleges. Loans were not popular 
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except in combination with scholar- 
ships and “other” (probably coopera- 
tive housing) and then only as less 
than 2% of the total offers made by 
high cost women’s colleges. 

At coeducational colleges, package 
offers to men and to women followed 
similar patterns. Here again, scholar- 
ships alone were offered most fre- 
quently, and the scholarship-job com- 
bination and jobs alone amounted to 
less than a third of the total number 
of offers. 

The scholarship-job package had a 
larger average dollar value than schol- 
arships alone regardless of the type 
or cost level of the institution, At men’s 
institutions, the scholarship-job com- 
bination was, on the average, $450 
higher than the scholarship alone, and 
in the coeducational colleges this com- 
bination for men was $300 higher. For 
women, both at women’s and coedu- 
cational colleges, the scholarship-job 
combination exceeded the average 
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scholarship by about $150. College 
officers, faced with large-scale candi- 
date financial needs and _ limited 
amounts of available gift aid, seem to 
be making use of the other resources 
at their command. This will be one of 
the interesting and can be one of the 
most encouraging trends to watch dur- 
ing the next few years. 

Any discussion of offers would be 
incomplete without reference to the ex- 
tent to which different types of offers 
were accepted and which of them were 
more readily accepted than others. An 
accepted offer was recorded as an 
“award” to identify the particular offer 
that the applicant actually accepted by 
enrolling in the college and to differen- 
tiate between it and the other offers 
which he received but did not accept. 

The table indicates, for each type 
and expense level of institution, the 
number (and %) of candidates who 
entered with awards in relation to the 
number who received offers but did not 
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enter. These percentage figures, of 
course, are indicative of the scholar- 
ship attrition of these various types of 
institutions. The lowest attrition (high- 
est rate of enrollment) was noted for 
low cost women’s colleges, and the next 
lowest for offers to women from high 
cost coeducational institutions. The 
highest attrition (lowest rate of enroll- 
ment) was noted in the middle cost 
men’s institutions. Men’s and coedu- 
cational colleges making offers to men 
with one exception had higher attrition 
figures than either the women’s col- 
leges or the coeducational colleges 
making offers to women. 

One thing that is always a mystery 
to the scholarship officer is the be- 
havior of the applicant who, having 
been denied aid and in spite of show- 
ing considerable financial need, still 
shows up at the college in the fall. The 
table describes this phenomenon as it 
operated at the various types of col- 
leges in the study. As might be as- 





sumed, applicants denied aid at the 
high cost institutions were the least 
likely to enroll, though even here 15%, 
on the average, still registered. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the lower the 
expense level of the institution was, the 
greater was the tendency for applicants 
denied aid to enroll, the one exception 
being middle cost women’s colleges 
where 31% of those denied aid still 


enrolled. It is not possible to determine 
to what extent these applicants were 
commuters or whether in reality their 
failure to receive aid was due to lack of 
financial need or to other factors that 
may account for this behavior. No 
doubt some of them were resident stu- 
dents and really were in need of help; 
quite probably they were counting on 
the college to provide them with some 
kind of aid after their first year had 
been completed. . 

In contrast to the finding that as the 


number of applications increased so 


did a candidate’s chances of receiving 
aid, it was observed that the more 
offers a candidate received the less 
likely he was to accept the highest total 
dollar amount offered. Why this was 
true it is difficult to say with assurance, 
but it is entirely possible that the pres- 
ence of commuters in these data is re- 
sponsible for this pattern. In other 
words, a student might well have ac- 
cepted an offer which, in dollar 
amount, was less than his highest offer 
but, relative to the costs of attending 
the college chosen, had much higher 
purchasing power. Too, it has been 
suggested at times that students will 
often accept a lower offer at their first- 
choice college, turning down an equal 
or larger offer at their second-choice 
college. In passing, it is interesting to 
note that, of the men receiving offers, 
25% were made two or more while 
only 17% of the women who received 
any offer received two or more. 

The acceptance of offers did not 
seem to indicate disfavor toward or a 
particular liking for any particular 


form of aid package over any other 
that had been offered. Nor were there 
any significant shifts in the dollar 
value of aid between its offering and 
its acceptance. 

As might be expected, the average 
dollar amount of aid held by com- 
muting students was somewhat less 
than that held by students in residence, 
although the differences was not as 
great as would be anticipated if it 
were assumed that it would represent 
the difference between having to pay 
or not having to pay room and board 
expenses. Two conclusions that might 
be drawn from this are that on the 
average, commuting students are the 
more needy as a group in respect to 
the expenses they must meet, or that 
it is not as inexpensive to commute as 
one might assume. 

A comparison of the types of aid 
held by commuting students with those 
received by residents indicates that al- 
most without exception commuting 
students were awarded gift aid. Other 
types, either single or in combination, 
did not appear a sufficient number of 
times or in any pattern which would 
mark their use as significant. This is 
quite interesting when contrasted with 
the use made by high cost men’s insti- 
tutions of scholarship-job and other 
forms of aid, for it would appear that 
this pattern is limited to resident stu- 
dents. It is true that only about 10% 
of the students holding aid at these in- 
stitutions were commuters, but still, if 
the scholarship-job philosophy had 
applied to them, it would have been 
more apparent in the data. Perhaps the 
conclusion arrived at earlier, that aid 
in combination was used essentially to 
increase the dollar value of aid, ex- 
plains the lack of complex aid pack- 
ages for commuters where the size of 
the aid package was not so great. 

It is not possible to determine from 
the data whether a commuter appli- 
cant for aid will receive equitable ac- 
tion on his application when in com- 
petition with the resident applicant. It 
does seem, though, that those who do 
receive aid as commuters, on the aver- 
age, are awarded amounts which ap- 
proach or are equal to those received 
by residents relative to the actual costs 
for each. In fact, in some colleges the 
differences are so small as to indicate 
that the average commuting student 
with aid may be doing better, his ex- 


penses considered, than the average 
resident student. 

Both the likelihood of receiving an 
offer of financial aid and the size of 
that offer show some interesting re- 
lationships to the family income of the 
candidate and to the amount that the 
family said it could provide from its 
income and assets to assist the candi- 
date with college expenses. Two tend- 
encies were noted at men’s colleges. As 
the size of the family income increased, 
the average value of the college offer 
decreased, as might be expected. It was 
a little surprising, however, to find at 
these colleges a tendency for the aver- 
age value of the college offer to go 
down as the parents’ offers increased in 
value. This was generally character- 
istic of all income levels. One possible 
reason for this is that assets were pres- 
ent where the family offer was large, 
a fact which income figures alone 
would not reveal. It is also possible 
that family offer carried equal weight 
at the colleges with other circum- 
stances, as reflected in income, in de- 
termining size of college offer to the 
candidate. At the women’s colleges, on 
the other hand, the mean value of the 
offer varied only slightly with size of 
income and showed hardly any in- 


clination to vary with size of family 
offer. The practice of coeducational 
colleges in making offers to men was 
quite similar to that found in the men’s 
colleges while their offers to women 
were not sufficiently consistent to per- 
mit accurate characterization. 

The effect of size of family offer on 
the likelihood of receiving a college 
offer is not shown conclusively by the 
findings, although they do suggest 
some interesting general possibilities. 
Regardless of the type of college in- 
volved and pretty much regardless of 
the income level of the family, an in- 
crease in family offer up to about $400 
seemed to carry with it a noticeable 
increase in the chances of receiving an 
offer of financial aid. Once the offer 
reached $400, the chance of receiving 





Figures 1-4: Proportions of applicants receiving at least one offer, related to number of applications made 
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at least one offer remained quite con- 
stant until the family offer reached the 
$700-$900 range, at which point the 
chance declined, though never to the 
point at which it was at the low family 
offer level. One inference that might 
be drawn is that inability to show evi- 
dence of some willingness to help the 
candidate with his expenses, being 


Fig. 2. Women—public secondary schools 


Fig. 4. Women—independent secondary schools 
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looked on by colleges as either hope- 
less or undesirable, decidedly limits 
the opportunities open to the student 
for aid. Lack of any family offer is 
more of a deterrent to receiving a col- 
lege offer than evidence of willingness 
to pay all or a sizable portion of the 
expenses. The fact that large offers are 
hard, if not impossible, for most col- 
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leges to make lies behind a statement 
made by many scholarship officers: 
“We didn’t offer him anything; his 
need was just too great.” 

In bringing a summary report of 
this kind to a conclusion it is probably 
more appropriate to acknowledge that 
much remains to be done in describing 
and clarifying scholarship practices 





than it is to attempt an evaluation of 
the information which has been pre- 
sented. To pass judgment on some of 
these findings without adequate under- 
standing of the factors which produced 
them would be unwise. To reason why 
some of the less obvious phenomena 
occur leads to contradiction, I have al- 
ready found in discussing the findings 
with colleagues. Each person reading 
this report will interpret the findings 
in the context of his own biases and 
experiences, for no one finding neces- 
sarily has singular meaning. 

In the final analysis, financial aid 
represents the understanding which 
exists between a unique, fallible insti- 
tution and a unique, fallible individual. 
Any attempt to characterize all col- 
leges, all aid programs, and all candi- 
dates, or even to characterize these by 
types or by other refinements, does 
great injustice to some of them and 
certainly mild injustice to all. To the 
extent that it is possible, the relation- 
ship between the college and the candi- 
date in financial need is and should re- 
main personal and flexible, an associa- 
tion that cannot be retainéd in broad 
research. Css has been a strong pro- 
ponent of this philosophy, and its at- 
tempt to describe some of the factors 
which affect the offering and aw arding 
of financial aid on a broad scale should 
not be interpreted as an effort to in- 
vade the privacy of the college-candi- 
date relationship or to encourage con- 
formity by any college to any norm. 

The communication of information 
concerning opportunities to the candi- 
date who is in need of financial assist- 
ance and has the abilities required to 
attend college remains a most pressing 
problem. In one sense, studies of this 
kind help focus attention on available 
opportunities, but they are incomplete 
in failing to express the interaction be- 
tween the individual candidate and the 
individual college. To correct this 
shortcoming, each college must not 
only be familiar with the uniqueness of 
its program, philosophy, resources, 
and candidates, and the interaction of 
all these, but should communicate 
these characteristics to parents, candi- 
dates, and schools. It is hoped that this 
study, if it has no other value, may 
prove useful to the individual college 
which is searching for ways to describe 
it uniqueness to itself, its candidates, 
and its broader public. 


BY ELIZABETH B. HALL 


“She just isn't college material” 


“My daughter simply is not college 
material.” This statement is never 
made as a matter of fact. Emotional 
overtones suggest the lurking presence 
of a problem, for the parent, for the 
school, and presumably for the daugh- 
ter. What is the problem? Why does it 
exist? And what is the solution? 

Some seven years ago, when I was 
newly come to the private school of 
which I am the head, parents were un- 
derstandably cautious about enrolling 
their daughters, and preferred to await 
the outcome for the children of others 
before risking their own in my care. 
But there are always the brave. These 
presented themselves for the interview 
with the frequent question: “Mrs. Hall, 
just what are your standards?” Ap- 
parently this was not an inquiry into 
the condition of my moral rectitude 
but a request for information on the 
number of graduates who had got “in- 
to” college. Statistics proving that a 
preponderance of the previous year’s 
graduating class had gained admission 
to four-year liberal arts colleges clearly 
won us favor. The ability further to 
demonstrate that a large number of 
those going to four-year colleges had 
gone to the most reputable and widely 
known of the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities won us enthusiastic approval 
and the visit was then almost sure to be 
followed with an application. 


Mrs. Livingston Hall 
has been headmistress of the Concord 
Academy, Concord, Mass., for seven years. 
Her article is reprinted from the Vassar 
Alumnae Magazine, October 1956. 


Now, seven years later, the situation 
at the interview is seemingly reversed, 
but I wonder if it does not bear some 
relationship. No longer cautious, par- 
ents come already “sold” on the school, 
anxious only for assurance that their 
daughter can be admitted. Heard most 
often now is the statement that one or 
the other parent is, or both are, 
“afraid” that she “simply” is not col- 
lege material. When made by the 
father there is sometimes a hint of wist- 
fulness, as though he rather wished 
that she didn’t need to be a college 
candidate and could just be the nice, 
good and charming little woman that 
he is sure she is already. When made 
by a mother, however, there is some- 
times a note of wounded pride, a fierce 
assertion implied that this particular 
mother loves her daughter even if she 
isn’t college material, and anyway, 
who knows but what she may not yet 
turn out to be, because after all every- 
one in the family was slow in develop- 
ing and the mother could not “do” 
algebra either. 

All of this seems to indicate that 
schools are to some extent considered 
“good” or “bad” according to the 
number of graduates sent on to col- 
lege, that the measure of a student’s 
worth is influenced by his ability to 
qualify for college, and that the repu- 
tation of the colleges concerned has 
some bearing on the judgments that 
are made. It is with such values being 
applied that students seek admission 
to the “college preparatory” school. 
And I suspect that in the public schools 
it is somewhat the same with respect to 
the decision as to whether or not to 
enroll in the “college preparatory 
course.” 

The way in which the girls’ schools 
(and perhaps other schools) them- 
selves sometimes use that term “college 
preparatory” helps to foster the con- 
tinuation of this value scale. So far as 
the school is concerned, the measure 











of success with a given girl ought not 
to be admission to college but the girl’s 
eventual use of her particular ability, 
what she does with what she has for the 
enrichment of the community as well 
as for herself. Little credit may attach 
to the school for getting a natural born 
intellectual into a highly competitive 
college whence she may graduate Phi 
Beta Kappa and Summa Cum Laude 
some four years later. But considerable 
credit may attach to the school which 
can persuade an inexhaustibly ener- 
getic 14-year-old with widely diversi- 
fied and often colorful interests to 
gather her forces together and do 
something constructive with them, not 
only for herself but for others. 


False standards of success 


The term “college preparatory” ought 
merely to reflect the fact that good 
teaching is facilitated by the group- 
ing together of students of simi- 
lar aptitude, and the likelihood that 
students selected for their intellectual 
capacity and interest will seek quite 
naturally to make good on their ability 
through further training in a liberal 
arts college. Yet schools sometimes take 
pride in using the term as though it de- 
noted a better kind of education, and 
in so doing imply that they set admis- 
sion to college as a worthy aim in itself 
and the standard of success for all their 
students. 

The effects of this are no harder to 
imagine than they are to see. There 
are the girls who having reached the 
age of 14 and having been unable to 
qualify for a so-called “good college 
preparatory school,” are imbued with 
a feeling of inferiority. It is not easy 
at that age to understand that there 
are other criteria for judging human 
worth, and that the determination of 
differing aptitudes is really not a cri- 
terion at all. Such feelings of inferi- 
ority may well last a lifetime, for by 
the time the youngster has achieved 
more perspective, she may have become 
used to the idea so often expressed by 
her, “Gee, I guess I’m just dumb.” 

There are also the college candidates 
who never become college students, 
the girls who do not “get in.” For 
these, too, there is the sense of failure 
and inadequacy felt out of all propor- 
tion to its significance. And there are 
the girls who pretend to an intellectual 





curiosity that they do not really feel, 
who have the aptitude but not the in- 
terest, who work to “get in” because 
as one possessed of rare and honest in- 
sight once said, “What would I do if 
I didn’t go to college?” And there are 
the harassed high school juniors and 
seniors without much margin of safe- 
ty, so far as scholastic ability is con- 
cerned, for whom “getting in” is the 
end of being and to whom the idea of 
disillusionment has not even occurred. 
Their colorful 14-year-old energies 
have indeed been concentrated into a 
single effort, but not, it would seem, in 
behalf of God and Country, nor even 
of Yale, but in behalf of “getting into 
one of the good colleges.” 

If the wear and tear on the students 
is great—and it is, of course, hard in 
turn on the parents—it is no less great 
on the school and college. In the 
schools there is the temptation to pre- 
tend to college preparation when in 
fact the caliber of the students enrolled 
dictates the need for quite a different 
kind of teaching. And there is the pres- 
sure in the true college preparatory 
school to get the marginal student 
“in,” pressure that comes mainly from 
ambitious parents who cannot accept 
the possibility that the daughter can- 
not or should not go to the college they 
have dreamed of for her, and pressure 
from their daughter herself whose 
white face and taut nerves attest the 
fact that the very forces which make 
her work may prejudice the end they 
seek to gain. In the colleges there is the 
“drop-out,” and the increasing dilu- 
tion of curricular content continually 
threatened by the presence of the non- 
intellectual who neither drops out nor 
flunks out. And binding all of these 
effects together is the element they 
hold in common, the wastage of human 
resources. Challenge builds character 
up to a point. It is good for young 
people to reach beyond their grasp. 
But surely it is sinfully wasteful to set 
any person to achieve success in a line 
of endeavor for which he has no talent 
at the expense of finding out what he 
can do well. 

So now the problem can be defined. 
How, in a situation which seems to de- 
mand that everyone go to college or 
suffer a loss of prestige, are we best to 
educate the girl whose interests or ap- 
titudes or both do not clearly fit her 
for training which puts emphasis, or 





should put emphasis if the true mean- 
ing of liberal education is to be re- 
tained, on the development of the 
mind’s capacity for reasoning and 
analysis, for seeing cause and effect re- 
lationships, and for dealing with the 
idea and the abstract? “I don’t dig the 
image,” says one. “It’s too deep for 
me,” says another. They struggle pain- 
fully on through the process of learn- 
ing to think reflectively, cheerful for 
the most part, but sometimes tearful, 
and always dragging at the heels of 
their more intellectual sisters. They 
win honors for survival and accumu- 
late a lifelong conviction that they 
“haven’t got the brains.” Which is not 
always quite true; some very bright 
people simply do not have a bent for 
thinking in that way. Are we to con- 
tinue thus? Or can a way be found to 
teach the nonintellectuals that they too 
can serve honorably as well as use- 


fully? 


The college compulsion 


An examination of causative factors 
may suggest an answer. First of all, 
there is the exalted position of the 
liberal arts tradition. An antique civi- 
lization held that such an education was 
that worthy of a free man as different 
from a slave or menial. Which meant 
that whatever its uses toward the en- 
joyment of a full intellectual life with 
all that that might mean for the pos- 
sible enrichment of others, the liberal 
arts could embrace no training that 
involved work with the hands or man- 


ual labor. It is odd that Americans 





should hold to the same view today 
when they have so recently fashioned 
a civilization from the wilderness, and 
should honor their forbears for doing 
so; worry about the softening effects 
of the luxuries they have created with 
their hands; suffer thousands of in- 
juries annually while endeavoring to 
fix things themselves; and hustle their 
children from school into jobs as soon 
as they are able to baby-sit or wait 


table on the ground that it is sinful to 
be idle. But they do. And it is right 
that they should continue to exalt the 


tradition which is the greatest source 
of our intellectual leadership. Without 
that leadership we would all be doing 
and fixing, and the gadget and the 
atom bomb would in fact reign su- 
preme. 

But it might be well for us to take a 
new look at the old concept, to remem- 
ber that it was and still is for the few 
and not for the many, and if this is 
undemocratic, to make adjustments by 
some means other than those which we 
are currently employing. As it is now, 
believing the liberal arts to be the 
“best” in education, and having hearts 
as warm as toast toward everyone in 
theory and toward children in fact, we 
are engaged in generously making 
every youngster into a philosopher 
king (or queen, for this is, after all, 
mainly about girls) while at the same 
time preaching that no one is one bit 
better than anybody else. Surely, as 
Alice said of the Wonderland croquet 
game, “you've no idea how confusing 
Sein” 

Secondly, we have the ghosts of 
Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and M. Cary Thomas, seemingly 


still exerting an influence. Name these 
doughty exponents of women’s rights 
to the teen-age girls of today and they 
will seldom know whom you are talk- 
ing about. Nor, in many instances, will 
their mothers. Yet these feminine war- 
riors of two or more generations past 
continue to make themselves felt; while 
their descendants take entirely for 
granted the freedom that was won for 
them, yet that freedom is burdened by 
a sense of obligation to make life count 
for something besides homemaking. “I 
want to get a real job,” is said over 
and over again. 

Ask any group of college-bound 
high school students their reasons for 
going to college, and after you have 
penetrated beyond the first defense to 
the effect that a college education 
makes for being “well rounded,” you 
will get in one form or another a state- 
ment that college is a necessary pre- 
requisite for well paid employment of 
a worthwhile kind. Coming from one 
who may expect to be the main finan- 
cial support for a number of depend- 
ents the statement is entirely appropri- 
ate. But coming from girls who hope 
almost without exception to be mar- 
ried and have children in five to 10 
years time the statement suggests that 
they have been conditioned to believe 
that training in the liberal arts is some 
sort of professional training, that it is 
largely wasted unless followed by pro- 
fessional work, and that fulfillment for 
the individual is questionable in any 
other line of endeavor. Thus many a 
mother, projecting a college future for 
her daughter, gives the impression that 
in so doing she is determined to fulfill 
in her child a lack which she herself 
has suffered. 

And, finally, there is the question 
that parents face of what to do with a 
daughter who has finished her formal 
education but has not yet married. At 
the turn of the century the process was 
completed for most girls at the ter- 
mination of high school. The problem 
was solved for the social elite by the in- 
stitution of the debut; other girls 
helped around home or went into 
teaching, the only profession univer- 
sally accepted at that time as entirely 
respectable. In either case the com- 
pulsion toward early marriage must 
have been fully as great as those who 
are alarmed about the present genera- 
tion declare it to be today. 


Since then women have become 
emancipated, which means not only 
that the gates are opened up for the 
young women but that she must go 
through them and do something “real” 
because it is not respectable simply to 
stay at home and “do nothing.” If 
neither parents nor daughter are prej- 
udiced about the type of employment, 
progress into the “real” world can be 
effected immediately after graduation 
from high school. But most parents are 
prejudiced, as are their daughters, al. 
though not generally for the same rea- 
sons, and full employment has gone 
hand in hand with industrial special. 
ization, so that the jobs with better pay 
and more prestige do require a college 
degree. Thus we have the daughters, 
abetted principally by their mothers, 
wanting jobs that require more educa- 
tion, and we have the parents, repre- 
sented principally by the fathers, want- 
ing their daughters to be safe. The 
four-year college is regarded as the 
best place for accomplishing both these 
purposes, 

These seem to me to be the principal 
origins of our urgency to get all our 
girls “into” the “good colleges” for 
the longest possible time: the prestige 
of the liberal arts, the drive to be some- 
thing more than a housewife, and the 
desire for safe passage between home 
and matrimony. It is a complex of 
social attitude, subconscious desire, 
and practical necessity. As such it is 
not only human but also understand- 
able. And as such it cannot be altered 
by mere preaching. 

















We must be persuaded that there is 
a better way of supplying our girls 
with the best, which is all that we have 
ever wanted for them anyway, and it 
matters only that we know that it really 
is the best. Already there are those 
eager to be persuaded: the disap- 
pointed and the disillusioned, and 
their parents, not to mention the 
schools and colleges for whom the task 
of admissions has truly become night- 
marish in character. It is a matter, 
therefore, mainly of enlightening the 
persuasive forces of circumstance by 
the somewhat Freudian process of un- 
derstanding our motives. With this ac- 
complished we can take some action to 
hasten the development of a truly 
sound method of educating the girl 
who “simply is not college material.” 

We can begin by recognizing the 
existence of aptitudes and interests as 
distinct from intelligence. Nobody 
wants to be classified as “dumb.” So 
long as the analytical type of mind 
suitable for training in the liberal arts 
is deemed to be the product of superior 
intelligence alone, so long is the vast 
majority going to seek that kind of 
training to the sorrow of countless 
numbers and the confusion of intel- 
lectual development. Throughout the 
educational process parents could pay 
more constructive attention to the rea- 
sons behind their children’s school suc- 
cesses and failures, and schools could 
talk less about “late bloomers” and do 
more about early determination of ap- 
titude and interest. 

Both parents and schools are avidly 
interested in reasons now, and have 
been ever since child psychology was 
brought down in part to the layman’s 
level. But much of this interest seems 
to derive from the same sort of curios- 
ity that prompts the plucking of petals 
from a daisy, loves-me-loves-me-not 
being translated into can-she-do-it-can- 
she-not, rather than an earnest search 
for the particular ability of a given in- 
dividual. Changes in curriculum are 
not the answer, although modifica- 
tions are doubtless in order in some 
instances, particularly at the high 
school level. In no sense is an early 
classification of children as being of 
one kind or another to be urged: the 
theory of the core curriculum is a 
sound one through the adolescent 
years. But better teaching could do 
much for the realization of the in- 





dividual’s potential. And better guid- 
ance and counseling should be an in- 
tegral part of teaching, not the sepa- 
rate task of a specialist—admittedly a 
difficult assignment in face of the num- 
bers we educate, but not impossible. 
Parents could take the cue from their 
child’s performance in school to open 
their minds to a variety of possibilities 
in future. The question coristantly to 
be asked by both school and home is, 


“What can this youngster do?” 


Other educational alternatives 


With the rating of bright-or-stupid 
relegated to its proper denomination 
as an interesting and informative but 
in itself unconstructive fact, much 
could be done to build up the prestige 
of post-high school training in courses 
other than the liberal arts. With both 
girls and their parents eager for such 
training a far greater and better range 
of educational opportunities could be 
developed at this level. 

The quality and character of the 
vocational schools could be improved. 
And for the far greater number of girls 
who still do not know exactly what they 
want to do upon graduation from high 
school a very great deal could be done 
in the area of the two-year or junior 
college. Here there is the greatest room 
for growth and a crying need for bold 
courageous leadership coupled with 
creative imagination. We need many 
more and better junior colleges. And 
good junior colleges will flourish and 
increase if they can be afforded a cli- 
mate which can permit them to be 
openly and honorably exactly what 
they are. At present they are regarded 


too often as educational “deep freezes” 
for the girls who could not “make” the 
more competitive and fashionable 
four-year colleges. And in consequence 
they have been tempted to pretend to 
a liberal arts tradition when in fact 
they were catering to girls of quite a 
different bent. They should be able 
honestly to serve two urgent needs: 
one for an institution that faces 
squarely up to the fact that the likeli- 
hood of being able to complete four 
years of training beyond high school 
is often questionable for a girl in an 
age that facilitates early marriage by 
permitting the wife to work while her 
husband completes his own education; 
and the other for an institution that 
can introduce the still groping and un- 
certain high school senior to the voca- 
tional choices of a highly complex so- 
ciety while at the same time finishing 
off her general education. 

Finally, we can perform perhaps 
our greatest service by recognizing 
that the feminists have won their battle. 
It is time now that women everywhere 
realized that they can relax and enjoy 
being themselves. They have the vote 
and they have proved that mind for 
mind they are just as bright or stupid 
as the men. It is time that they paid 
some attention to their special oppor- 
tunities and made the most of them. If 
they but knew it, girls have oppor- 
tunities that never can be and never 
will be open to boys. Parents wish to 
give their daughters “the best.” Con- 
sider the parents with the son. They 
wish to give him the best too, but the 
best will always in his case have to be 
tempered with “must,” the obligation 
to be a support to his family. Let the 
son exhibit a bent or talent which 
needs developing in order to be the 
best for him and, quite possibly, 
through him the means of enriching 
the lives of others, and there will al- 
ways be a worried wondering as to 
whether free development will prej- 
udice his chances of a secure financial 
future. Not so the girls. They are far 
freer to be themselves, and should be 
so. In fact, it can be said that they have 
a positive obligation to be so in view 
of the fact that the cultural enrichment 
of husbands and sons must necessarily 
depend to a large extent upon what the 
women make of themselves without re- 
gard to whether they are, or simply are 
not, college material. 





Bricklaying and brickbats 


A comparison of problems which led to the formation of the 


College Board with problems facing the Board today 


May I recall to you another meeting of 
this association! when college admis- 
sions was on the agenda. For 30 years, 
from the inauguration of President 
Eliot of Harvard in 1869 to the meet- 
ing on December 2, 1899, in Trenton, 
New Jersey, of the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, the ad- 
missions requirements of colleges had 
been the subject of weary complaint 
and apparently futile discussion. Dr. 
Claude M. Fuess in The College Board: 
Its First Fifty Years,* tells how the mat- 
ter was brought to a head: 

“Butler had decided in advance that 
the hour had arrived for the presenta-* 
tion of a formal resolution calling in 
specific terms for the establishment of 
a College Admissions Board. President 
Eliot, learning of Butler’s intention 
and wishing to support him, left Cam- 
bridge and came all the way to Trenton 
by the night train, although he was 
not, of course, a member of the Middle 
States Association. Thus, the two lead- 
ers were there together—Eliot the older 
by some 28 years, but equally eager to 
win the victory. Eliot was reserved and 
introverted; Butler was an expansive 
extrovert. Eliot was calm and deliber- 
ate; Butler was impulsive. Together 
they symbolized the best in American 
higher education. 

“Three topics had been assigned for 
consideration at this meeting; the sec- 
ond was ‘Uniform College Admissions 
Requirements, with a Joint Board of 


This paper was delivered by Mr. Fels at 
the meeting of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Schools on November 23, 
1956. It is reproduced through the courtesy 
of the Association. 

2(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950.) 


Examiners.’ At the appropriate mo- 
ment Butler rose, offered his resolu- 
tions, and spoke briefly in their favor 
... Butler was followed, according to 
arrangement, by Principal Christopher 
Gregory, of Long Branch, New Jersey, 
representing the public schools, who 
in measured language substantiated all 
that his predecessor had said. Then the 
fireworks began. President Patton, of 
Princeton, speaking for the Old Guard, 
rose and plausibly defended the cur- 
rent practice. Next President Ethelbert 
D. Warfield, of Lafayette College, a 
young man, only slightly older than 
Butler, secured the floor and rather 
solemnly protested that such a Board 
would invade the rights of the colleges 
and restrict their privilege of selecting 
their own students. 

* ‘Lafayette College does not intend 
[he declared pompously | to be told by 
any Board whom to admit and whom 
not to admit. If we wish to admit the 
son of a benefactor, or of a Trustee, or 
of a member of the Faculty, and such 
action will benefit the institution, we 
are not going to be prevented from tak- 
ing it.’ 

“As he listened, Eliot realized that 
unforeseen circumstances had deliver- 
ed his opponent into his hands. It was 
precisely the situation which he relished 
most, and he improved it. Rising and 
standing as usual so stiff that he seemed 
to be bending slightly backwards, with 
his heels close together and his hands 
gripped tightly in front of him, he 
began slowly, without any display of 
emotion, to speak in general terms of 
the advantages of Butler’s plan. Then 
with a faint smile on his austere coun- 
tenance, he turned to look at Warfield 
and said: 

**The President of Lafayette College 


BY WILLIAM C, FELS 


has misunderstood Mr. Butler’s pro- 
posal. The College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, if constituted, is not to ad- 
mit students to any college, but so to 
define the subjects of admission that 
they will be uniform, to conduct exami- 
nations in these subjects at uniform 
times throughout the world, and to is- 
sue to those who take the examinations 
certificates of performance—good, bad, 
or indifferent. And, President Warfield, 
it will be perfectly practicable under 
this plan for Lafayette College to say, 
if it chooses, that it will admit only 
such students as cannot pass these ex- 
aminations. No one proposes to de- 
prive Lafayette College of that privi- 
lege.’ 

“As these telling words fell from 
Eliot’s lips, the assemblage broke into 
unrestrained laughter and then into 
loud applause... When the vote was 
taken the association declared itself 
unanimously for the establishment of 
the new Board.” 

Fifty-seven years later we are now 
somewhere in such a period of weary 
complaint and apparently futile dis- 
cussion as preceded the 1899 meeting. 
The schools are criticized for the inade- 
quacy of their preparation, particu- 
larly in mathematics and the natural 
sciences, but also in English, foreign 
languages, and the social sciences. 


William C. Fels, 
associate provost of Columbia University, 
served as Associate Director ot the Col- 
lege Board from 1952 to 1956 and as Sec- 
retary from 1948 to 1955. 





Their counseling and guidance pro- 
grams are said to be too little and too 
late. The colleges are accused of pro- 
viding inadequate information about 
their admissions requirements and 
standards, of inflexible placement pro- 
cedures leading to duplication in col- 
lege of studies begun in school, and 
of ill-timed, clerically complex and ex- 
pensive entrance procedures. Schools 


and colleges together are held respon- 


sible for an overly long and porous edu- 
cation which is not supplying, and 
which shows no prospect of supplying, 
the nation with adequate numbers of 
trained persons. 

But this meeting is not to see a repe- 
tition of the 1899 meeting. I have not 
come to Atlantic City from Columbia 
with a pocket full of resolutions, nor 
has Mr. Pusey, to my knowledge, taken 
the night train from Cambridge. No 


single panacea will solve our present 
problems. Even if the President of La- 
fayette should obligingly deliver him- 
self into my hands, I would have no 
single blow with which to crush him, 
though I might be able to do him in 
with buckshot. 

The long period of discussion that 
precedes a major breakthrough is only 
apparently futile. Actually it is neces- 
sary to the breakthrough. The resolu- 





tion of the college entrance dilemma 
in 1889 followed inevitably on the re- 
sults of earlier conferences. At Trinity 
College, in 1879, broad agreement was 
reached regarding desirable require- 
ments in English. Similar meetings in 
1861 and 1882 accomplished a partial 
clarification in the classics and mathe- 
matics. In 1888 and 1895 the task of 
defining a four-year English course 
was completed. In 1897 Harvard intro- 
duced a physical science entrance re- 
quirement which had far-reaching ef- 
fects. Finally, the famous Committee 
of Ten, appointedin 1892 by the 
National Education Association and 
charged with the investigation of the 
whole subject of the relations between 
schools and colleges, outlined what has 
been called “the first comprehensive 
program of secondary education” and 
did the spadework necessary before the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
could be formed. 

Such spadework, or more appropri- 
ately bricklaying, is going on today. 
I will now turn to describing it and to 
suggesting what kind of a structure 
may result. 


Scholarship trends 


. 
Scholarships are a special case of ad- 


missions, but recent developments in 
the scholarship field will serve well to 
illustrate the bricklaying process. Here 
three significant trends are discern- 
ible: First there is the shift, begun be- 
fore World War II and since acceler- 
ated, from passive local and regional 
admissions to active national talent 
searching. The traveling admissions 
counselor, the participation of local 
alumni and alumnae clubs in student 
recruiting, and the National Merit and 
General Motors “scholoramas,” as B. 
Alden Thresher, director of admis- 
sions at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has called them, are all 
expressions of this trend. A second 
tendency has been to replace relatively 
low stated tuitions applicable to most 
of the student body with high stated 
tuitions approaching the true cost of 
education but applicable to only a part 
of the student body. Effective tuition 
charges for the balance of the student 
body are adjusted by feeding tuition 
income back into scholarships awarded 
to students in accordance with their 
ability to pay. High tuitions and rising 


percentages of scholarship students 
mark this tendency. And third, there 
is the effort of the American people to 
extend to higher education the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity without 
financial restriction while maintaining 
the traditional dual system of public 
and private colleges and universities. 
This effort is reflected in the initiation 
and broadening of state scholarship 
programs and in the discussion of Fed- 
eral scholarships. 

The fulfillment of these trends re- 
quires a structure only one of whose 
bricks existed 10 years ago, but which 
have since been put into place, one by 
one. There was need for a nonprofit 
agency under the policy control of col- 
leges and schools to advise and assist 
corporate and government sponsors in 
the establishment of scholarship pro- 
grams. This need was met by the estab- 
lishment at Educational Testing Serv- 
ice of the Sponsored Scholarship 
Service. The Service has rendered as- 
sistance to National Merit, General 
Motors, the California State Scholar- 
ship Program, and to dozens of less 
spectacular and smaller but no less 
worthy enterprises. There was also 
need for an inexpensive, widely admin- 
istered screening test. This was sup- 
plied by the introduction this year of 
the College Board’s Scholarship Quali- 
fying Test. The more secure and pre- 
cise tests necessary for final selection 
of scholarship winners already existed 
in the Board’s regular program. On the 
financial side there was a pressing 
need for an equitable method of deter- 
mining students’ ability to pay, and for 
a system of interchange of information 
among colleges before offers and after 
awards to insure an orderly and eco- 
nomical administration of scholar- 
ships and to avoid an increasingly 
chaotic and expensive dollar competi- 
tion. These needs were filled by the 
establishment within the College Board 
of the College Scholarship Service, to 
which more than 150 member and non- 
member colleges now belong. These 
colleges probably award about half of 
all the collegiate scholarship funds cur- 
rently available. 

Thus we now have, on a national 
scale, the machinery for selecting by 
ability and setting stipends, or to put 
it the other way, tuition, according to 
need. This machinery is available to 
institutions, whether public or private, 


and to sponsors, whether corporate or 
governmental. 

The use to which we put this struc- 
ture or machinery in the coming years 
is, of course, a matter of conjecture, 
But it seems highly probable that 
stated tuitions will continue to rise un- 
til they reach, and perhaps exceed, the 
cost of education. Simultaneously, the 
percentage of students on scholarships 
adjusted to their needs will increase 
from the present 20-40 per cent to the 
80-100 per cent we already find in 
England. To put this another way, the 
trend is toward a 100 per cent scholar. 
ship admissions policy in which every 
applicant not able to pay the high 
stated tuition will be required to apply 
for a scholarship and file a financial 
statement. In return he will receive as. 
surance that his expenses will be ad- 
justed to his need. Since this will mean 
higher tuition from high-income. 
bracket parents, it should go a long 
way toward solving the problems of 
financing higher education. And since 
the tuition for an individual student at 
a private institution may be no higher 
than at a public institution it should 
help to maintain a balanced access to 
the national pool of talents for both 
these types of institutions. 

In the scholarship area the brick- 
laying is completed. A new structure 
has arisen and it only remains to move 
all the way in. In the area of prepara- 
tion and requirements, the old struc- 
ture created before the 1899 meeting 
of the Middle States Association and 
held together by many a heroic patch, 
is crumbling. The Carnegie Unit is 
passing. The College Board has not 
published Definitions of Requirements 
since the war. The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education’s three exper- 
iments — the Early Admissions Pro- 
gram, the School and College Study of 
General Education, and the School and 
College Study of Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing—have introduced a 
new flexibility into admissions. The in- 
creasing reliance on aptitude testing 
has opened a path to college which 
skirts the thorny fields of subject mat- 
ter preparation. College admissions re- 
quirements have become increasingly 
vague. Secondary school programs 
have become increasingly various. 

There are signs that a new structure 
is emerging, a stiffer structure than we 
have seen in recent years. There has 
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All aboard 


Whatever the College Board may have been to Nicholas 
Murray Butler and Charles William Eliot, and whatever 
it may be to William C. Fels in the accompanying article, 
it is certainly something else to W. Stanley Wyatt. For 
five years Mr. Wyatt has been plied with Review articles. 
He has been asked, or more truthfully speaking, been 
begged, cajoled, and sometimes browbeaten into first 
reading, then illustrating almost everything anybody 
could say about almost anything related to college ad- 
missions. He has been urged from issue to issue, or even 
page to page, to be witty (but not flippant), serious (but 
not somber), and all else failing, to be abstract (and 
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meaningful). He finally decided to be himself in the 
above drawing, to have a little fun with the Board and its 
staff, and the Review as he knows it—kindly omitting ar- 
tistic reprisals more bitter than those ordinarily associ- 
ated with shears, paste pot, beds of nails, tattered artistic 
sleeves, and whatever that little fellow thumbing his nose 
may mean. In any case, the locomotive is in motion, go- 
ing two ways at once if the $moke and flag are valid indi- 
cators, all parts intercorrelating and articulating to Mr. 
Wyatt’s satisfaction and, it might as well be added, to the 
perpetual astonishment of a crew which always wonders 
what may lie around the bend. 





been a marked change in the focus of 
attention from life adjustment for the 
average student to intellectual fulfill- 
ment for the able student. This change 
in the focus of attention has been made 
possible by the near completion of 
the task of bringing all youth of high 
school age into the high school and 
providing a suitable program for 
them. The course of study for the able 
student is being reexamined. At the 
request of its examiners in mathe- 
matics, who were finding it impossible 
to continue to prepare tests predictive 
of college success based on the tradi- 
tional school curriculum, the College 
Board has established a Commission 
on Mathematics. It is expected to 
emerge after consulting mathematics 
teachers with a new course of study in 
its field. Other requests, arising from 
the colleges, for commissions in the 
social studies and physics have not yet 
been acted upon, There are movements 
to strengthen modern language in- 
struction, particularly in the areas of 
speaking and listening comprehension. 
Tests of developed ability, more pro- 
bative of preparation than the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test and covering the 
broad areas of the humanities, social 
sciences, and sciences are nearly ready 


for introduction.* 


A4dvanced Placement Program 


Most important of all, the Advanced 
Placement Program is blowing a fresh 
breeze through the schools and into the 
colleges. Schools are undertaking col- 
lege-level courses and colleges are 
granting advanced placement and 
credit. The program is already leading 
to the reexamination of the whole se- 


quence of studies through school and 


college by teachers in both types of in- 
stitutions. They are gaining a new re- 
spect for each other and a new under- 
standing of each other’s problems. The 
history of the American secondary 
school, until the turn of the century, 
was one of taking over subject after 
subject from the college. If we were not 
bedeviled by the most serious prob- 
lems of teacher supply and training, | 
would confidently predict that this 
trend would be resumed, and that the 
Advanced Placement Program would 
result in the secondary school’s taking 


%See pages 5-10. 


on what is now the college freshman 
year. Certainly the best-staffed schools 
are beginning to do so. What I think 
we can look forward to with reasonable 
assurance is a redefinition of the sec- 
ondary school course of study for the 
able student attended by a clarifica- 
tion and stiffening of college entrance 
requirements. I do not believe these 
requirements will be narrow or re- 
strictive, but they will call for evidence 
of progression in strength in English, 
another language, history, science, and 
mathematics. 


Admissions problems 


In scholarship administration we have 
built a structure. In subject matter 
preparation we can see one emerging. 
But in the administration of admis- 
sions we have only a few battered brick- 
bats hurtling through a rapidly thick- 
ening crowd of counselors, students, 
parents, and admissions officers. The 
colleges’ statements of terms of admis- 
sion do not permit the counselors to 
predict admission with reasonable ac- 
curacy. The colleges are bombarded 
with multiple applications. They de- 
fend themselves with high application 
fees which multiply the cost of apply- 
ing to college. There is a multiplicity 
of application blanks which vary only 
slightly from each other, but enough to 
make many principals rebel and submit 
their own forms, which the colleges 
claim they can’t read or interpret. The 
candidates are not required to express a 
choice of college, so the admissions of- 
ficers grope in the dark and go through 
agonies of computation to determine 
attrition, followed by harrowing hours 
while they wait to see whether they will 
have too few freshmen to fill their class- 
es or too many to accommodate in their 
dormitories. All this with the promised 
“tidal wave of students” advancing 
across the troubled sea. 

Strangely enough, this profound 
confusion needs only three instrumen- 
talities for its resolution: a “Character- 
istics Handbook” giving clear individ- 
ual college statements of admissions 
requirements buttressed by adequate 
descriptions of the characteristics of 
the freshman class; a central transcript 
service using a uniform blank for the 
transmission of school information; 
and a clearinghouse for choices which 
would match the colleges’ choices of 


students against the students’ choices 
of colleges until all colleges have 
classes and all students have colleges 
to attend. 

All of these instrumentalities have 
been proposed and discussed. The 
“Characteristics Handbook” was sug. 
gested by Mary E. Chase, executive 
vice president and director of admis- 
sion at Wellesley College.* It is merely 
an extension of the “Reports on the 
Freshman Class” sent each year by 
Wellesley and several other colleges to 
school counselors. The central tran- 
script service was described by George 
H. Hanford of the College Board staff 
at the Board’s October 1956 meeting.* 
It is based on the theory that people 
will not stop whittling their own square 
pegs until all pegs must go through 
one round hole. (Here the pegs refer 
to the forms, not the students.) This 
was the same theory that made it pos- 
sible to agree on a uniform financial 
statement form in support of scholar- 
ship applications. The clearinghouse 
was first proposed, I believe, by John 
W. Hallowell, headmaster of Western 
Reserve Academy, also at a College 
Board meeting.® John M. Stalnaker, 
now president of National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation, devised such a 
clearinghouse for the Hospital Intern. 
ship Program of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. It has 
been in successful operation for sev- 
eral years." 

All these plans are in the stage of 
weary complaint and apparently, but 
not really, futile discussion. The clear- 
inghouse plan has not been worked out 
in detail. We need our latter-day 
Butlers to complete them, our Eliots to 
support them, and even our Warfields 
to precipitate them. Today, the solu- 
tions still are not fully understood. To 
some they appear to be worse than the 
problems they are designed to solve. 
But there will come another 1899, and 
we will sail in a well found ship over or 
through that now famous tidal wave. 


4Mary E. Chase, “The admissions coun- 
selor—guide or gambler?” College Board Re- 
view, No. 27, pages 25-28. 

5George H. Hanford, “Transcript service: 
proposal and response,” ibid., No. 30, pages 
12-16. 

6 John W. Hallowell, “The admissions 
process—barrier or gate?” ibid., No. 13, 
pages 182-186. 

7 John M. Stalnaker, “A candidate-college 
matching program,” ibid., No. 24, pages 
13-15, 











Educational level and potential income 


In our complex industrial society, edu- 
cational attainment is one of the most 
important factors in determining the 
occupational and income levels to 
which a person can aspire. This fact 
assumes special significance in view 
of the rapid improvement in the edu- 
cational level of American youth in the 
last two decades. Although half of the 
young people today complete a high 
school education, less than half of the 
high school graduates go on to college. 
These proportions might become 
larger if reliable information were dis- 
seminated widely about the potential 
rewards of completing successively 
higher levels of education. It is true, of 
course, that these proportions cannot 
grow beyond certain limits, inasmuch 
as some persons who have the capacity 
to acquire more than a modest degree 
of education do not have the motiva- 
tion or the means to do so, and others 
lack the mental ability to pursue their 
education as far as they wish and can 
afford. 

It seems reasonable to believe, how- 
ever, that a majority of youths in this 
country who are willing and able to 
continue their schooling can justifi- 
ably expect to receive considerably 
higher incomes in the long run by com- 
pleting their education through college 
instead of entering the labor market 
after finishing high school. This belief 
rests on the assumption that the Ameri- 
can economy can make profitable use 
in the future of a much larger number 
of well-educated young people than it 
has in the past. Moreover, it refers only 
to material gains, whereas the pros- 
pects of achieving more subtle satisfac- 
tions from mastering a higher educa- 
tion are more compelling to many 
people than the prospects of greater 
financial success. 

'This article is confined to an analysis of 
data for men. Income figures cited refer to 


total income, including both earned and un- 
earned income, 


BY PAUL C. GLICK AND HERMAN P. MILLER 


The first evidence in support of the 
foregoing thesis is presented in Figure 
1. This chart is limited to men between 
the ages of 45 and 54 years because 
men in this age group are usually ex- 
periencing their peak earnings.’ It is 
apparent from the chart that there is a 
progressive increase in the average 
amount of annual income associated 
with each increase in education. The 
largest difference between any two suc- 
cessive groups is about $2,400; this is 
the amount by which the annual in- 
come of college graduates exceeds that 
of men who have attended college but 
have not graduated. Although the lev- 
els of the income figures may have al- 
ready changed somewhat since the 
base year (1949) and will undoubtedly 
change in the future, the relationships 
between the figures will probably con- 
tinue to show a similar pattern. 

The groupings of educational grades 
shown in Figure 1 are meaningful, but 
they contain different numbers of 
school years and hence do not make 


apparent the income differences associ- 
ated with each additional year of 
schooling. Figure 2 tends to overcome 
this weakness. The increase in income 
for each successive education group 
has been divided by the average in- 
crease in the number of years of 
schooling from one grouping to the 
next higher one. The results show the 
increase in annual income associated 
with an increase of one year of school- 
ing. 

Figure 2 shows that each year in- 
vested in schooling can be associated 
with a monetary return. For example, 
men who had completed high school 
(but had not attended college) re- 
ceived, on the average, an annual in- 
come of $466 for each year of school- 
ing above the level of those who had 
started but had not finished high 
school. This return tends to grow pro- 
gressively as the higher educational 
levels through college graduation are 
reached. Furthermore, the statistics 
show that graduation at any level gen- 


Figure 1: Average (mean) income for men 45-54 years old, 
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erally yields a bonus amounting to 
about twice the increment realized by 
the average man who starts a given 
type of school (elementary school, 
high school, or college) but does not 
finish. (Census data are not available 
to demonstrate the average monetary 
value of each year of postgraduate col- 
lege training. ) 

The patterns pointed out in the fore- 
going discussion for all men 45 to 54 
years old apply also to white men of 
the same age group, except that the 
values for the latter are somewhat 
higher. Among nonwhite men of simi- 
lar ages, however, incomes are consist- 
ently lower and considerably less re- 
sponsive to changes in educational 
attainment; the annual increase in 
income associated with an increase of 
one year in schooling is only about 
$100 at both the elementary and high 
school levels. Incomes of nonwhite col- 
lege graduates are about $500 per year 
higher than those for nonwhite men 
with one to three years of college; this 
differential, however, is only about 
half as large as the corresponding one 
for white men. 

Behind the dissimilar relationships 
between education and income among 
white and nonwhite men lie differences 
in vocational opportunities, among 
other things. To illustrate, the propor- 
tion of white men between 45 and 54 
employed as service workers and la- 
borers (two occupation groups with 
low average incomes) decreases signif- 
icantly for each successively higher ed- 
ucation group. Among nonwhite men 


Paul C. Glick, 
chief of the social statistics branch, popu- 
lation division of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census, has been with the 
Bureau from 1939 until the present (ex- 
cept for military service). 


in the same age group, on the other 
hand, the proportion employed as serv- 
ice workers or laborers decreases very 
little for successively higher education 
groups. Even a college education has 
not been a sufficient qualification to 
elevate a majority of the nonwhite men 
above the occupational level of service 
workers or laborers. Fairly rigid limi- 
tations to the utilization of the produc- 
tive capacity of nonwhite men were 
evident in the 1950 Census statistics. 

If education is regarded as a long- 
term investment, a consideration of 
lifetime returns, as well as annual re- 
turns, on the investment should be en- 
lightening. At best only rough approx- 
imations can be made in this case and 
these involve numerous calculations 
with the aid of life tables. In preparing 
the estimates which are shown in Fig- 
ure 3, it was assumed that the survival 
rates for men 22 years old in each edu- 
cation class in 1950 would remain the 
same as those for white males in 1949, 


Figure 2: Increase in income per year of schooling, 


for men 45-54 years old, 1949 
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until they reached the age of 74 years 
or until death, if death occurred before 
the age of 74 years. It was also as. 
sumed that their incomes in future 
years would be the same as the aver. 
ages in 1949 for successively older 
groups with similar amounts of edu- 
cation.” 

The average man living under the 
conditions set forth would receive in. 
come amounting to a little over $130,. 
000 during his economically most ac- 
tive years from 22 to 74. The figures 
range from close to half this amount 
for men with no education to about 
twice this amount for college graduates, 
Furthermore, the figures indicate that 
a man with a college degree may re. 
ceive approximately $100,000 more 
income during the economically most 
active years of his life than a man 
whose education stopped with high 
school graduation. 

The fact deserves repetition that the 
“lifetime” incomes presented are only 
estimates and are subject to the condi- 
tions assumed in preparing them. The 
income figures used reflect the extent 
of illness, disability, unemployment, 
wage and salary levels, inflation, etc., 
which prevailed in 1949, Changes in 
these conditions would naturally 
change the estimates. But since the 
average income figures used were all 
based on the experience for 1949, they 
have the advantage of representing 
constant dollar values for all periods 
of life. Again, it must be acknowledged 
that many men receive help from their 
families who thereby make it possible 
for them not only to gain a college edu- 
cation but also to become established 
in positions with more than average 
remuneration. Similarly, some men re- 
ceive substantial amounts of income 
from inherited money and other un- 
earned sources which are not related 
to their educational attainment. On the 
other hand, about one-third of the col- 
lege students who are away from home 
come from families with less than aver- 
age incomes and few of these students 
can therefore expect much financial 
assistance from their parents. 

Although about nine-tenths of the 
young people attend public schools 


2 The findings in Figure 3 first appeared in 
a paper by Paul C. Glick, “Educational At- 
tainment and Occupational Advancement,” 
Transactions of the Second World Congress of 
Sociology, Vol. 11, London, 1954, pp. 183-193. 
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free of tuition at the elementary and 
high school levels, very few can attend 
college without incurring substantial 
expenses. Therefore, in assessing the 
monetary value of a college education, 
it is pertinent to take into account what 
acollege education costs. In estimating 
this amount, two separate elements 
may be identified: (a) the direct costs 
of tuition, books, laboratory fees, and 
normal living expenses, and (b) the 
indirect cost, through loss of potential 
earnings during the period when the 
youth is engaged in his studies. 


7,000-dollar outlay 


According to a recent study made by 
the United States Office of Education, 
a four-year college education requires, 
on the average, a direct (mean) outlay 
of about $7,000.* But since the average 
college graduate completes, in addi- 
tion, about one-half year of postgradu- 
ate work, the total direct costs actually 
are close to $8,000. On the other hand, 
since the youth would incur normal 
living expenses whether he attended 
school or-worked, the cost of subsist- 
ence may be deducted from the figures 


3Ernest V. Hollis and Associates, “Costs of 
Attending College—A Study of Student Ex- 
penditures and Sources of Income,” U. S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1956 No. 5, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Spring 1956. An important feature of this 
study is the light it throws on the rather wide 
range of costs of a college education. 


cited. An approximate figure for the 
subsistence item is $600 per year; this 
is the amount permitted as a deduction 
from one’s income for the support of 
a dependent person, according to tax 
regulations. Over a period of four and 
one-half years, the subsistence item on 
this basis would amount to $2,700. 
Subtracting this figure from $8,000 
gives $5,300 as a more realistic esti- 
mate of the direct cost of a college edu- 
cation. (Of course, it is often the par- 
ents rather than the students who make 
most of this outlay.) 

The indirect cost, namely, the par- 
tial loss of earnings for four and one- 
half years, may be estimated from 
census data. The average young man 
between 18 and 22 years of age who 
has graduated from high school but 
not attended college has an annual in- 
come of about $1,200, whereas the 
average college student earns only 
$400 per year. Thus, the college gradu- 
ate probably loses about $800 income 
per year or a total of $3,600 during 
his college career. 

Putting together the foregoing data’ 
yields an estimate of about $9,000 as 
the cost of a college education. 

As already indicated, men with a 
college education should accumulate 
annual incomes over a lifetime (from 
ages 22 to 74) amounting to about 
$100,000 more than those of high 
school graduates. If the $9,000 had 
been placed in a safe investment like 








U. S. government bonds instead of a 
college education, the accumulated an- 
nual returns by the time he reached the 
age of 74 years would be only about 
$15,000 and the capital would still be 
only $9,000. Thus, the investment in 
bonds would have produced only about 
$24,000 in a lifetime, or barely one- 
fourth the $100,000 advantage realized 
from college graduation. Even if it 
were assumed that the income from the 
bonds were reinvested annually (an 
assumption not made for the income 
of the college graduate), the invest- 
ment would still have produced less 
than $45,000. 

The evidence presented points to the 
conclusion that the completion of ad- 
ditional increments of education—and 
especially the completion of college— 
is associated, on the average, with in- 
creased earning power, but that this 
relationship is much less pronounced 
for nonwhite than for white men. Grad- 
uation provides a special bonus, 
whether it is from elementary school, 
high school, or college. Perhaps per- 
sistence in school until graduation re- 
flects a complex of capabilities and 
motivational factors which are condu- 
cive to relatively successful perform- 
ance in an occupation. 


Variation of incomes 


Like all other social phenomena, how- 
ever, the incomes of college graduates 
have a range of variation. For ex- 
ample, the average income of college 
graduates during their first few years 
out of school is below that for men of 
the same age who quit school after 
finishing high school and acquired 
skills through experience. Even at the 
period of peak earnings, one-fourth of 
the college graduates make less than 


A 


, Herman P. Miller, 
project director for revision of historical 
statistics at the United States Bureau of 
the Census, was in charge of income sta- 
tistics at the Bureau from 1946 to 1956. 


the average high school graduate of 
similar age who did not go on to col- 
lege. Again, one out of every five high 
school graduates with no college train- 
ing has a higher income during his 
peak years than the average college 
graduate of the same age. 

Viewed in the light of all the facts, it 
seems safe to conclude that an invest- 
ment in education generally increases 
the probability of financial success but 
does not guarantee its attainment. 

Although the foregoing analysis of- 
fers answers to some questions, it 
leaves many others unanswered. For 
example, some factors, such as the per- 
son’s intelligence quotient, his class 
rank at high school graduation, and 
the financial status of his parents, are 
no doubt related not only to college at- 
tendance but also to earnings in later 
life; to what extent are such factors 
independently associated with earning 
capacity ?* Can it be established that 
differences in quality of school train- 
ing at each educational level help to 
account for variations in subsequent 
earnings? Would the results of a longi- 
tudinal study based on earnings his- 
tories of persons with different educa- 
tional backgrounds lead to essentially 
the same fundamental conclusions as 
those in the present study which are 
based on a cross-sectional analysis? 
These and many other worthwhile in- 
vestigations that could be undertaken 
would probably require the collection 
of new data. Other investigations could 
be made, however, from the same 
source as the present study. These in- 
vestigations could include analyses of 
the relationship between educational 
attainment and income level by age, 
sex, and color within broad regions of 
the United States. 


‘Earlier studies based on students in New 
York and Pennsylvania throw some light on 
this question. See Appendix by Elbridge Sib- 
ley, “The Relation Between College Attend- 
ance and Economic Status,” in F. W. Reeves, 
A. D. Henderson, and P. A. Cowen, Matching 
Needs and Facilities in Higher Education (A\- 
bany: Williams Press, Inc., 1948), and EI- 
bridge Sibley, “Some Demographic Clues to 
Stratification,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 7, June, 1942, pp. 322-330. 


This paper was read at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, 1955, and is reprinted from the 
American Sociological Review, June 
1956. 


Their college performance 


continued from page 13 


Alice chose science as a major in col- 
lege but shifted to history early in her 
junior year and received the bachelor 
of arts degree. She was active in extra- 
curricular affairs, having been a mem- 
ber of several choral groups, president 
of the apprentice water ballet group, 
and, as a senior, president of her resi- 
dence hall. In her senior year she 
ranked in the 44th percentile of her 
class, 

The 10 mock admissions committees 
at the Fourth Colloquium on College 
Admissions unanimously rejected her 
application to the women’s college de- 
scribed. 


Diana failed four academic courses and 
physical education in her freshman 
year. She was required to withdraw for 
failing to meet minimum requirements 
at the end of the year. Diana could not 
get her work done on time, cut classes, 
and ceased attendance altogether for 
some courses. She lacked any real and 
driving interest in serious study. 

The 10 “admissions committees” 
were unanimous in selecting Diana for 
admission to the women’s college. 


Grace was well liked by all at college. 
She majored in political science and 
was active in the international rela- 
tions club on campus, represented her 
residence hall in several campus 
groups, and took part in a number of 
other activities. She was elected Phi 
Beta Kappa in her junior year and re- 
ceived her bachelor’s degree magna 
cum laude. She studied at Oxford Uni- 
versity under a Fulbright award for 
two years following her senior year. 
Her senior year rank was in the 98th 
percentile. 

Grace was unanimously accepted for 
admission by the 10 “admissions com- 
mittees.” 


Art flunked out of college the first se- 
mester of his sophomore year. His mo- 
tivation was poor. He transferred to 
the state agricultural school and gradu- 
ated with the rank of sixtieth in a 
class of 220. He is now doing agricul- 
tural missionary work and is happy 
and successful. 


Only three of the 10 Colloquium 
committees chose Art for admission to 
the men’s college previously described, 


Diz’s average at graduation was 83; he 
ranked seventy-second in a class of 
236. His extracurricular activities in- 
cluded three years of football and he 


was a letter winner in track. Diz was 
president of the junior honor society 
and a member of the student council. 
He is now in medical school. 

Diz was “admitted” to the men’s col- 
lege by four of the 10 Colloquium com- 
mittees. 


Gap graduated from college summa 
cum laude in mathematics with an 
average of 93 and ranked first in a 
class of 219. He was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior year, and was vice 
president of the debating club and 
secretary-treasurer of the junior honor 
society. Gap was also president of the 
student council and president of the 
senior honor society. He is now in the 
law school of one of the country’s lead- 
ing universities. 

The 10 “admissions committees” for 
the men’s college were unanimous in 
choosing Gap. 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Annual meeting April 4 


Stalnaker, Jacoby to speak: Repre- 
sentatives of the 156 colleges partic- 
ipating in the College Scholarship 
Service will convene for the third an- 
nual meeting of the Css in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore in New 
York City on April 4, the day follow- 
ing the spring meeting of the College 
Board. Full details will be sent to the 
colleges in the near future. 

At the meeting John M. Stalnaker, 
president of the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation, and George A. 
Jacoby, personnel relations director 
of the General Motors Corporation, 
will speak and answer questions on the 
sponsored scholarship programs of 
their respective organizations. They 
will address the morning session, 
scheduled for 10:00 a.m. The after- 
noon session of the meeting will be 
devoted to a discussion of Css prob- 
lems from the floor. 


Fee increases proposed: The css 
Committee has recommended to the 
Executive Committee that fees for serv- 
ices provided colleges and scholarship 
applicants by the css be based on the 
cost of those services. 

To be reviewed by the Executive 
Committee for possible presentation 
before the College Board at its April 
3 meeting, the recommendation pro- 
poses an increase in the fee charged 
the candidate for each copy of the 
Parent’s Confidential Statement sent to 
colleges or sponsors, an increase in the 
price charged colleges for each com- 
putation of estimated family contribu- 
tion, and the possible introduction of 
an annual fee for all participating col- 
leges. Only those colleges which are 
not members of the College Board 
now pay an annual 50-dollar partici- 
pation fee. 

According to the recommendation, 
the fee charged for making and send- 
ing each transcript of the parent’s 
statement should be increased from 
the present one dollar to two dollars, 
while the computations should be 
billed to colleges at cost instead of at 


the present rate of one dollar each. 
The average cost of making each com- 
putation, which the Service is working 
to reduce, is now about three and a half 
dollars. 


Committee changes: John F. Morse, 
director of admissions at the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, has been 
named Chairman of the css Committee 
of the College Board. He succeeds 
John U. Monro, director of the finan- 
cial aid office, Harvard University. 

Recently appointed members of the 
Committee are Clara R. Ludwig, as- 
sistant director of admissions, Mount 
Holyoke College; Douglas V. McClane, 
director of admissions, Whitman Col- 
lege; Ivan W. Parker, secretary, com- 
mittee on scholarships, University of 
Michigan; and Robert W. Storandt, 
associate director of admissions, Cor- 
nell University. 

They replace on the Committee : Mar- 
garet E. Bowman, executive secretary, 
committee on scholarships, Wellesley 
College; Arthur Howe, Jr., dean of 
admissions and student appointments, 
Yale University; C. William Reiley, 
director of admissions, Northwestern 
University; and Edward Sanders, dean 
of students and dean of admissions, 
Pomona College. 


Early volume high 


17,750 parents file: From early Sep- 
tember through the first of February, 
17,750 parents had sent confidential 
financial statements to the css for 
duplication and forwarding to the 
colleges at which their children were 
applying ‘vr admission with financial 
aid. The total was almost 30 per cent 
higher than the number received in the 
corresponding period last year. 
During the same period the Service 
made and sent 43,000 copies of the 
statements to colleges specified on the 
forms, averaging 2.42 copies sent for 
each original statement received. 


Computations on 4,090: Through 
February 1, the Css computation serv- 
ice had also made and sent to colleges 


and sponsors suggested estimates of — 
the amounts that 4,090 of the families © 
filing statements might reasonably be 7 
expected to contribute toward the cost 7 
of the applicant’s college education, | 
A few sponsors and 84 colleges have ~ 
contracted for computations this year, _ 
At meetings every Thursday evening” 
and Friday that will continue through 7 
March, small groups of financial aid 

and admissions officers of the partici- | 
pating colleges are working with the 
computation service this year to solve 
and try to develop standard proce. 
dures for handling difficult needs an- 7 


alysis cases. 


Three more participants: Since last 
October, three colleges which are not — 
members of the College Board have — 
joined in the Service, bringing to 156 
the total number of participating cok | 
leges. A full list of current participants 
is given on the preceding page. 


Findings released 


95 colleges compared : Completing its | 
first major research project, the Css ™ 
recently formulated the results of a 
comparative analysis of the financial 
aid programs of the 95 colleges which | 
participated in the css for 1954-55) 
An article presenting and discussing 
the findings appears in this issue (see 
page 14). ; 
A major study concerning the char-" 
acteristics of students who receive fix” 
nancial aid from Css colleges and of” 
students who apply for but do not ree 
ceive aid is the next extensive research ” 
inquiry scheduled for completion. 


Consolidated reports sent: In Feb- 
ruary, each of the 130 colleges partici: 
pating in the Css in 1955-56 was sent 
a consolidated report for that year, 
Compiled from data supplied by the 
colleges as a participation require 
ment, each college’s report lists all of 
its scholarship applicants for the year 
and all financial aid offers and aws 
made them by other css colleges. 
recently released reports constitute t 
second annual set to be prepared. 












